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Smiling Hawaii welcomes the tourist to a land flowing with tropi- 
cal fruits, Howers and industries, and offers to the sightseer a charming 
and varied panorama of ever-changing scenery. 


AN iDEAL SUMMER RESORT 


Fanned by cool ocean breezes Hawaii possesses a climate and tempera- 
ture that tempts people from the blizzard ridden and hot, suffocating 
Fastern States to the luxury of May days in January and July. 
Accommodations are the best, rates reasonable and the trip comfort- 
able. If you read about Hawaii you'll want to come, when here you'll 
want to stay. 
Join one of the tourist parties constantly forming. y 
Full information from all railroads or rh, 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing the Hawaii Chamber 

of Commerce, Merchants’ Associa- 

tion, Honolulu, T. H. 
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gives natural beauty to the complexion. 
cial medicinal properties yield a tonic-lather that 
leaves the skin like a baby’s cheek—fine, smooth, 
showing the clear pink and white of health. 

The skin soap. 25 cts. a cake. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream for sun=-burned skin. 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 10 cts. in stamps 


for handsome brochure, 32 pages, 9 xX 12 inches, containing 
large photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors. 
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15 CENTS PER COPY. $1.50 PER YEAR. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
SEPTEMBER, 1904 
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All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, ar Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
ncisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. 
e ty ga Monthly subscription price is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
ecriptions, $2.25. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time mp ear. 

Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, should be made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 

Discontinuances. Remember that the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stopped. All arrearage must be paid. ; 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. | 

Latter noah | be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 

rancisco, 
For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge. of 5¢ for each month is 


made. 
Contributors are uested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also necessary that in writing to the magazip® 
concerning contributions, the name of the article should be mentioned. 

ERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
Copyrighted, 1903. 
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THERE IS Ov 
Over 

NO DARK-ROOM 
Two 


. Seek relief annually, from irritation 
and discomfort by wearing — 
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way of picture making. It’s 
cleaner, simpler, pleasanter 


PRESIDENT 
than the old way, but more The new * LIGHTWEIGHT” Model 


SUSPENDERS 
—2 ounces—is most popular for partic- 


ular dressers and brain workers. Same 
President .principle—same guarantee: 
Satisfaction, a new pair, or your money 


important than all, it gives 
‘ . back. Any store 50c. and $1.00 or by 
better pictures. mail for choicest patterns. 


The proof of the complete % THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 
success of the Kodak Develop- 
ing Machine lies in the fact 
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that it is now in every day 
commercial use and those es- 
tablishments which have adopt- 
ed it are getting an improved 
quality of work. Machine 
finished vegatives are free from 


finger marks and other blem- 


ishes. 


Kodak Developing Machines, are 
$2.00 to $10.00 


Eastman Kodak Co. || Fre 


WASTED 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CATAL OG I Ne OPEN 
APPLICATION 


The Williams Typewriter Co. 


PACTORY AND GENERAL 
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The Most Beautiful Residence Park in California 


South Palo Alto 


Large Villa Lots Jeweled with Symmetrical Live Oaks 


In the establishment and growth of all residence towns there de- 
velops an extension of territory based on the advantages possessed, 
natural and acquired, of adjacent surroundings. In the case of the 
young and vigorously growing town of Palo Alto, with its field of ex- 
tension stopped at its northern, eastern and western boundaries, South 
Palo Alto has naturally been opened up. 


This is immediately adjoining the corporate limits of the town on the 
south and during the past sixty days one hundred and fifty lots have 
been sold in South Palo Alto to suburban home-seekers and investors, 
and building is already in progress. The many sales in this short time 
is explained by the fact that the owner has, up to this time, withheld 
the tract from the market. The town nas grown right up to this pro- 
perty and is improved with the highest class of Palo Alto’s residences. 
Now that residence and villa sites can be secured here, there is no 
doubt that within a short time this tract will be Palo Alto’s choicest 
residence secton. Everything possible is done to make this so, and 
with the safeguards thrown around it its success is assured. 


Terms: To insure a uniformly high standard of development this 
property is sold subject to the following restrictions. That residences 
when built shall cost not less than $2,000. That intoxicants shall not 
be sold on any cf the property; that no wood yards, shops, stores or 
manufacturing establishments shall be allowed. The value of these 
restrictions will be apparent. All lots are 50x150 or 50x200 feet,and 
nearly every lot has one or more choice ‘live oaks, giving shade and 
helping to beautify the home. In fact, the whole tract is one grove of 
symmetrical live oaks peculiar to this favored spot. Here also will be 
located the new HOTEL LELAND. The buildings (copied after the 
old Missions) and grounds will take up one of the choicest blocks. A 
stock company is being formed for this purpose. 


Information as to South Pal> Alto can be had of 


Alfred Seale, Nevada Building, Palo Alto, or C. M. Wooster 


Co., 648 Market Street, San Francisco 
[See Map on Opposite Page] 
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Residence 
Suburb 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the. Famous Santa Clara Valley 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT inducements 
to the tourist and home-seeker. | 
First! CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled by 


that of any other town or state. 


Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. With a $30,000,000 
endowed University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and 
Preparatory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we possess 
exceptional educational advantages. | 

Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town ordinances 
and the sentiment of the people) 
we offer you an ideal place to 


BUILD YOUR HOME. 


Memorial Arch, Stanford University 


For Particulars Address 


The Palo Alto 
Board of Trade 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Street Scene at Palo Alto 
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KEEP YOUR EYES ON PALO ALTO 


THE SITE OF LELAND STANFORD, Jr. UNIVERSITY 
THE HOME CITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The J. J. MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE, 120 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, - - PALO ALTO, CAL. 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE, INVESTMENTS, RENT COLLECTING 


Buy a home site in Palo Alto NOW. It will cost you more today than last 
year, and next year more than to-day. Procrastination is a thief of more 
than time; it may rob you of an opportunity for life and a home in Palo 
Alto, the most charming residence spot in California. 

It makes no difference whether you have $100 or $10,000 to invest, we 
will treat you courteously, and show you our large list of houses and lots. 
Cottages for sale all the way from $1,000 to $2,500 on easy payments. Fine 
residences ranging in price as follows: $2,250, $2,500, $2,700, $3,000, $3,700, 
$4,000, $10,000, and up to $25,000. 


The above home is one of the handsomest in Palo Alto, and we are en- 
abled to offer it for sale for the price of $10,000, which is less than the 
cost of the land and improvements. It has never been occupied, and owing 
to the death of the owner, must be sold. The lot is 100x200 feet, on the 
sunny side of the street, in the very best residence section of our city. The 
house is modern and complete in every particular. Hardwood floors; fur- 
nace heated. The land alone is worth $4,000. The contract cost of this 
dwelling was $7,700. 

If you are interested in Palo Alto send us your name and address, and 
we will mail you FREE for one year a copy of “THE REAL ESTATE 
NEWS,” a monthly publication devoted to the upbuilding of Palo Alto and 
the Santa Clara Valley. 
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BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and _ transient 
guests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till I a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightfulk YOU will say so. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 
is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful — 
paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- 
tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. | 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


ESSAY CONTEST DECISIONS 


Because of the delay in receiving essays and of the misunderstanding of 
conditions by various contestants the time is extended to the fifteenth 
of August for the filing of Essays. Decisions will be published inthe © 
November number of the Overland Monthly. 


Humboldt County represents the largest number of contestants from 
any county in the state. Alameda County is second and San Fran- 
cisco is last, so far, on the list. The essays are not as numerous as 
was expected. School children desirous of entering the contest may 
do so by applying to “Essay Editor,” care of the Overland Monthly, 
Room 66, 320 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. | 


ESSAY CONTEST DECISIONS 
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CAP 


CA ITAL $1.000.000 : ASSETS $5.850.000 


a FIREMAN’S FUND INS. CO. 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ORGANIZED WESTI OF NEW YORK 


FIRE AND A PROSPEROUS 
MARINE AND PROGRESSIVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Association. 
OF CALIFORNIA® 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Profit and Reserve Fund - 450,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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We run large, modern, well equipped shops, 
employing several hundred skilled cutters 
and tailors. 


\ 


We make to measure, for men we never see. 
one hundred thousand suits and overcoats 
per annum. 


Our extraordinary facilities and volume of 
business enables us to practice great economy. 


For $20 to $35, which is no more than you 
pay for a ready-made suit or overcoat, we 
will make your clothes to measure, just as 
you want them, and they will be better 
clothes than local tailors with their limited 
facilities will sell you for 100% more money. 


Better investigate — write us for the name 
of the merchant in your town who will 
show our woolens and take your méasure. 
Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors. 
Chicago. 
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‘he University in Lighter Vein 


Emil Kruschke as ‘*‘Maginnis’’ 
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Mr. Edward Woods 


The University in lighter Vein 


In the Axe and the Pirate’s Daughter 
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In the Axe and the Pirate’s Daughter 


Miss Beatrice Snow 
The University in Lighter Vein 
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From a Painting by DeLort 


A Piquante Maid 
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Mr. White Whittlesey, Theatrical Star of the month 


See Early California Journalism. 
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Walter Van Dyke, Judge of the Supreme Court, State of Californ 
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Miss Howard “Gus” Keene 


“The Jealous Wife’’ 


IN LIGHTER VEIN AT THE UNIVERSITY 


BY OSRA 


-HOSE who lament that dra- 
matic art has gone to the bow- 
wows would find solace in 

some of the recent productions given 
by the University of California. 
They had a dignity and quality not 
of a piece with the clap-trap offer- 
ings of the present-day theatres. Of 
course, the college folk must have 
their rollicking farces as a palatable 


BIRDSALL 


filling between the layers of heavy 
productions. But it is the serious 
“revivals,” attempted by the univer- 
sity, that make this year famous in 
the college histrionic world. 

The dramatic Trilogy given in the 
famous new Grecian amphitheatre, 
began with a production of “Twelfth 
Night” by Ben Greet’s company of 
players. Aristophanes’ “Birds” 
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Miss Eduarda Howard 


Mr. Mark Daniels 


“The Jealous Wife’’ 


was next presented in Greek by the 
classical students of the University ; 
the fitting climax to this noble Tril- 
ogy was Racine’s great play ‘“Phe- 
dre,” under the auspices of the 
French Department. 

To say that the plays with a stu- 
dent cast left nothing to be desired, 
would smack of cheap flattery. A 
university is not a school of acting, 
and it is rarely that one finds there 
a person with marked histrionic 
ability. The average young man 
and woman with the stage bee bit- 
ing the bonnet, rebels at the idea of 
four years spent in college that 
might be spent in carving a 


career. But in the production of 


such a_ play as_ Aristophanes’ 
“Birds,” there is no relative stand- 


ard of criticism. You can not peo- 
ple the cast with such people as 
Nat Goodwin ana Gillette, with ac- 
tors like Mansfield or Sothern. On- 
ly the student fresh in the classics 
can mouth the prickly gibes and 
jests of Aristophanes. A “revival” 
of this sort can only be given by a 
university. 

Of all colleges in the world, Ber- 
keley is best equipped for the pre- 
sentation of a Greek play. The am- 
phitheatre, in exact duplicate of the 
ancient Grecian theatre, is a superb- 
ly correct setting for such a produc- 
tion. As the “Birds”. was written 
at a period antedating the addition 
of a stage to the theatre, the plat- 
form was hidden by a hedge of 
greens, and the performance took 
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place in what was known as the 
orchestra, a circular section in the 
front of the stage. “birds,” who 
constituted the chorus, made their 


entrance by the paradoi at each side 


oi the stage. In their various cos- 


tumes, they imitated pelicans, blue- 


jays, owls, roosters, hens, swallows, 
and various other winged creatures. 
The immense amphitheatre was 
crammed with spectators, to most 
of whom the methods of the ancient 
Greek theatres were exemplified for 
the first time. Even to the student 
of the manners and customs of those 
times, an optical lesson of this sort 


209 


was highly instructive. 

The performance of ‘“Phedre” 
was not so satisfactory, for obvious 
reasons. A part that is identified 
with Bernhardt cannot fit amateur- 
ish shoulders snugly. Those who 
measured the performance by the 
standard of an all-star cast with the 
“divine Sara,” as Phedre, found 
much to criticise. But  sensible- 
minded persons who realize the 
limitations of amateurs, were loud 
in their praises of the performance. 
It was played with spirit and intelli- 
gence. 

The more important parts were en- 


Joseph Loeb: 
in the ‘‘Junior Farce’”’ 


Miss Mary Kennedy 
“Gee Wiz! Woman, but you’re iggorant’”’ 
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*‘Jack’’ Levy in ‘‘The Pair of Papa’s”’ 


trusted to students who have “been 
brought up” on French, those who 
played minor parts had developed 
their French accent at the univer- 
sity, and it is a credit to the de- 
partment that the language was not 
murdered. | 
“The Jealous Wife,” an old Eng- 
lish comedy by George Coleman, 
was one of the most creditable pro- 
ductions_ever given by the Univer- 
sity of California. It was produced 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Dramatic Club, “The Mask and 
Dagger.” This was the first venture 
of the new society, and it can be 
truthfully said that they established 
a standard which future members 
of the “Mask and Dagger” will not 
find it easy to live up to. “The 
Jealous Wife” was selected by Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Gayley as a com- 
edy richly illustrating old English 
wit. A graceful prologue, written 
by Professor Gayley, and recited by 
Miss Winifred Osborne, put the au- 
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dience into the spirit of old English 
comedy. 

“The Jealous Wife” is a comedy 
that sparkies to the brim in every 
act, and the modern playwright 
might well turn to it for inspira- 
tion. The characters in the play 
were excellently handled by a cast 
that represented the flower of the 
dramatic talent at the university. 
Miss Eduarda Howard, who played 
the jealous wife, has been identified 
with college theaittricals since her 
Freshman days. She gave a con- 
vincing interpretation of a jealous 
woman, who goes off into gusts of 
temper when crossed or filled with 
absurd suspicions of her meek and 


suffering spouse. The men in the 


cast were particularly happy in their 
parts, the blunt “Major Oakley” of 
Gus Keene, and the mincing dandy, 
“Lord Trinket,’ of Mark Daniels, 
finding particular favor with the 
audience. The setting for the “Jeal- 
ous Wife” was pat to the period— 
the good old days when Davy Gar- 
rick lorded the English stage. 


A little black-face. 
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| Mr. Kruschke 


Miss Sophie Treadwell 


Among the theatrical productions 
“that are to laugh,” the yearly play 
given by the Skull and Key Society 
usually takes the prize for theatrical 
oddity. Like the Hasty Pudding 
Nights at Harvard, the men strut 
the stage in women’s clothes, and 
basso profundos rumbling 
from lips painted a la Cupid’s bow. 
‘his year’s play was one of the best 
ever given by the society. The 
Skull and Keys is an honor society, 
interfraternity, which only “bids” 
in men who have won high distinc- 
tion in some line of college activity 
—on the gridiron, at the bat, in the 
debating society, on the college 
newspapers, or in track events. 

It is traditional that the junior 
class shall give a play written by 
some member of that class. The 
cast is made up entirely of third- 
year students, and no other dramatic 


Miss Phoebe Binney 
Walter De Leon 


event excites more interest than the 
“junior farce.” The play always 
takes a farcical twist. College hap- 
penings, “joshes” on the ‘“Profs.,” 
even hits at the “Prexie,”’ punctu- 
ate the “plot” of the farce. Last 
year’s production, “The Axe and the 
Pirate’s Daughter,” was a scream- 
ingly funny satire on the famous 
Stanford axe. This year’s perform- 
ance reached the risibilities via “A 
Pair of Papas,” which. exploded 
“Soshes” like a bunch of Fourth of. 
July firecrackers. The farce was 
written by Emil Kruschke, and was 
preceded by a curtain raiser, “A 
Record Proposal,” written by Mark 
Daniels. Miss Florence Parker and 
Miss Mary Kennedy in the comedy. 
parts, were delightful, and Joe Loeb, 
who played opposite Miss Kennedy, 
was an ideal foil for her clever in- © 
terpretation of the cov maid. a 


The Sophomore Minstrel Show 


‘made its bow with a mirthful farce, 


“Of Royal Blood.” The success of 
the production was largely due to 
Miss Sophie Treadwell’s inimitable 
“Matilda.” There are few actresses 
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on the professional stage who could 
get more tun out of the part. : 
Though dramatic art has no place 
in the university curriculum, it can 
be seen that it has a warm place in 
the heart of the college student. — 


THE MIRACLE OF THE THUNDER GOD 


BY C. J. WHITE 


T was a wonderful story, but no 
doubt true, Sin Shang, for it was 
told to me by a friend who got it 

from his friend, who had a relative 


who came from very near the place. 


And it happened this year, indeed 
only a month ago, and you might in- 
vestigate the matter yourself, if you 
still have an unbelieving heart, but 
I think you have every reason to 
implicitly trust me, for there is ab- 
solutely not one copper cash of in- 
terest to me, even if your news- 
paper does publish the story. In- 
deed, to the contrary, I would be 
blamed if the rumor spread abroad 
that I was giving you any informa- 
tion about the affairs of the Chinese. 

It was in the Sunwui district, and 
not far from the district city, that 
the affair occurred, and it was in 
this wise: 

Two boys were going to school. 
One was very rich, and the other 
was very poor. Each was trying to 
skip stones into the pond, after the 
manner of boys. The rich man’s 
son was the less skillful of the two, 
and became angry with the poor 
boy, also after the manner of the 
sons of the rich. 

So instead of throwing the next 
stone into the pond, it somehow flew 
in the direction of the poor man’s 
son. The poor boy was no more of 
a saint because of his poverty, and 
his next throw sent a stone right 
into the soft spot of the temple of 


the rich man’s son, and as every one 
knows, that means the end of life. 
So the rich man’s son died. 

Now, the poor boy was the only 
son of his mother, and she was a 
widow. She hastened to the temple 
to beg the intervention of the gods 
in behalf of her unfortunate boy, but 
all in vain did she offer the incense 
and uenbo—the angry father de- 
manded the life of the frightened 
child. And the demand was made 
all the more horrible by the way in 
which he insisted he should die, He 
swore, the inhuman wretch did, that 
the boy should be used as a mat- 
tress, as your language calls it; that 
is, he should be put up in the coffin 
first, and the dead boy should lie 
on top of him, instead of resting on 
the usual roll of blankets, that al- 
ways must line a coffin. The poor 
widow groveled on her knees, and 
vowed she would sell all her fields, 
few and small though they were; 
they were all her substance. But 
to no purpose. “A life for a life, and 
nothing short of that will satisfy 
the spirit of my son,” said the rich 
man. 3 

So the coffin was prepared with 
its strange lining, and the dead re- 
posed upon the living, and the lid 
was nailed on. The mother, driven 
to desperation, ran to the house of 
mourning, and hanged herself in the 
doorway, after the manner of our 
people, for the least she could do was | 
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to thus haunt the house of the cruel 


man who had deprived her of the 
light of life in this world, and 
through the endless cycles of ages, 
for with no son to worship her tab- 
let after death, what use was there 
in a longer life on this earth, for, as 
I told you before, she was a widow, 
and there was no chance of her bear- 
ing another son. “Marry again, sir, 
did you say? I think you are surely 
better acquainted with our custom, 
Sin Shang, for you are smiling while 
you speak. A widow of our coun- 
try cannot marry again. Oh, to be 
sure, she may ‘attach herself’ to a 
man, and call herself his wife, and 
among the ‘Klisyan’ sect, which is 
changing somewhat our _ honored 
customs, they do go before their 
‘muksz’ and promise to be faithful 
to the man, and they may thus be 
respectable people. But they are 
not true followers of Chinese cus- 
tom. A virtuous widow, if she has 
a son who wishes to be born into 
a better state, must bear her sorrow, 
cherish her son, and hope for her 
salvation through him only. 

So now you understand why this 
poor woman hanged herself. There 
was nothing else for her to do, and 
indeed, Sin Shang, you cannot 
blame her if she thought that she 
might cause a little uneasiness by 
using the “door mouth” of the rich 
man for the deed. Of course, he was 
not easy in conscience, and this ad- 
ditional trouble of having to propi- 
tiate the spirit of the angry mothcr 
was another reason for his discom- 
fort being greater. 

But the gods had not been as in- 


attentive as the poor woman had 
thought, and indeed they had per- 
haps given her the inspiration to do 
the right thing, for as .the result 
proved, there could have been no 
other way in which they could have 
so strongly shown their approval, 
and worked so wondrous a miracle 
in her behalf. 

Now, do not shake your head in 
doubt, Sin Shang, when I tell you 
true that at the same moment that 
the despairing mother gave her life 
for her son, the gods gave it back 
to her, and with it her beloved son, 
and took away the breath of life 
from the wicked rich man, and that 
of his own wife, too. 

Now, Sin Shang, you cannot ever 
think how this was done, for you 
have no Thunder. God in _ this 
“Golden Mountain” country. I 


have never heard his voice here, and 


I have been here for forty years. 
Yes, it was the Thunder God who 
took matters into his own hands, 
and at the same instant, and by vir- 
tue of the one loud roaring of his 
powerful voice, he sent a thunder- 
bolt of his rage, and it burned the 
string that that woman had _ tied 
around her throat, burned open the 
coffin, so that her son arose from 
his place under the dead. And then, 
Sin Shang, the revenge of the Thun- 
der God extended to the old rich 
man and his wife, for with one blow 
he struck dead the two, and thus 
was justice done, and the approval 
of the gods rested upon it all. 

Can you believe this story, Sin 
Shang? It is quite true in every de- 
tail. 
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‘THE PEANUT BUTCHER'S STORY 


BY EDWARD M. APPLEGARTH 


E liad just finished a rubber 
of whist, and were discuss- 
ing the game. Noticing that 


the train was taking the curves at 


what seemed to be a _ dangerous 

speed, I asked the peanut butcher 
as he came through with cigars if 
it was customary to run so fast on 
this part of the road. 

“There’s no fear of our running 
too fast this trip,” he said; “we have 
the ‘Old Man’ on the train. He’s in 
that private car on the rear end. 
Anyway, this ain’t fast running. I’ve 
been on her when she hit these 
curves so hard that it threw every- 
thing out of the parcel racks.” 

“Ever had an accident on this part 
of the road?” I asked. 

“Not any smash-ups. Killed a 

“man on this next siding, though, 
last trip.” 

The breakman, who was sitting on 
the seat in front turned and _ in- 
quired: “How did you come to be 
on Second Six the night Carter was 
killed, Campbell ?” 

The butch sat down before ans- 
wering. 

-“T had to double out last trip for 
Hart. He ’phoned the office he was 
sick. Fact is, he was at the races 
and had made a winning.” 

“How did it happen?” the brakie 


asked. “I heard Carter was asleep 
on the track.” 
“So he was. I got the straight of 


it from his con. It’s a d sad 
story. If you gents will buy some- 
smokes so as to liven up business, 
I’ll tell you about it.” 

We bought cigars all around, and 


settled ourselves comfortably in our . 


seas. The butch lit a cigar and 
began : 

“Ed. Carter and his brother Joe 
broke on freight in this division. 


They lived with their folks in Wind- 


busy. Al regular trains 


sor in that big red brick house on 
Race and Tenth street. Last week 
their sister Ruth married a guy from 
San Francisco. The bridal couple 
left that night on No. 3. | 
Quite a big gang was at the 
depot to see them off. After No. 3 
pulled out, Ed. went home with the 
rest of his folks, and Joe went up 
town, where he got good and drunk. 
“Joe’s a devil-may-care sort of 
chap, a great one to flirt with the 
girls. I guess he’s been mashed on 

"most every good looking girl in 
Windsor, and on half the ugly ones 
as well. Anyway, to continue, Joe 
was pretty full when morning came. 
About nine o’clock he goes up to call 
on Mrs. Wilson, whom he’d been 
paying a good deal of attention to, 
when Wilson was out on the road. 
Well, Wilson happened to come in 
when not expected, and found him - 
there. He was d——d mad, and gave 
Joe a devil of a licking and threw 
him out into the gutter. Joe’s a lit- 
tle, short fellow, while Wilson is 
the biggest man on the division. Say, 
we're slacking up for a flag stop. 
I’m going to see if any of the sec- 
tion gang want papers.’ 

As soon as we were off again, the 
butch, relit his cigar and continued: 
“Ed. Carter wasn’t like Joe. Ed. 
was considered the smartest brakie 
on the line. He was engaged to a 
peach of a little girl, Emma Mor- 
ton, and they were to have been 
married in the spring. The morning 
after his sister's wedding, Ed. re- 
ported and was sent out on a. freight 
to Kingston. 

‘the, excursion of the 
League last week made us awfully 
ran in 
three or four sections, and we had 
three or four specials a day as 
well.” 
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“Ed. no sooner 
ston than he was ordered out again 
on the third section of Six. It was 
a mean night. A report was posted 


in the office warning all crews of. 


heavy rains in the hills, to look out 
for washouts and soft track. 

“Ed. was on the rear end. He 
settled himself comfortably in che 
smoker of the last sleeper and 
watched for the different points he 
knew so as to judge how they were 


running. Suddenly there were 
three or four violent jars, then a 
quick stop. 


“Ed. then had to go back flagging. 
Investigation showed that they had 
run into a washout. It was twenty- 
three hours before the. wrecking 
crew had the track clear, and nearly 
thirty-six before Ed. Carter went 
off duty in Windsor. } 

“Joe got over his drunk. and re- 
- ported for duty. He was told to 
hold himself in readiness to go out 
any moment. The washout and the 
soft condition of the track had tied 
up or delayed all trains. Joe went 
up town again, had a few drinks, 
and then went into Loud’s saloon, 
where he met some of the boys, 
who guyed him about Wilson’s 
having .kicked him out into the 
street. Joe left, swearing ven- 
geance. The next heard of him was 
that when third section of five had 
pulled out of Windsor, Joe Carter 
and Mrs. Wilson had both been 
aboard, bound for San Francisco. 

“After Third Five had left, a de- 
layed rush freight pulled in, and 
Joe was marked up to go out on 
her. Not finding him, the next 
available man was ordered out in 
his place, and that man was his 
brother Ed., who had only just come 
in off of Third No. Six. 

“Ed. was not the man to kick, 
even though he had just come in. 
He thought he would be able to get 
some sleep in the caboose anyway. 


reached King-~ 
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“Special trains, you know, have 
no rights. Engine 1299, with her 
twenty-five freight cars, had not 
got more than ten miles on her way 
when she had to take siding to pass 
No. Six which was coming through 
in two sections. 

The front brakeman opened the 
switch, and Carter, who had been 
riding in the caboose, went out to 
close it after both sections had 
passed. The first section went by, 
and Ed. sat down on the end of a 
tie while waiting for the other sec- 
tion, which was ten minutes behind 
the first one. He must have gone 
to sleep. | 

“Engine 2223 with Second Six 
came pounding down the track. 
Suddenly there were several sharp 
blasts of the whistle, the hiss of the 
air, the grind of the brakes, a sud- 
den stop. 

“We found the cylinder cock had 
caught him on the side of the head, 
the projecting part making a 
small ugly hole. That was the only 
mark on the body. The force of 
the blow, however, had broken the 
cylinder cock off.” 

We were all silent for a moment 
when the butch. finished. Then the 
brakie asked: 

“What become of Joe and Mrs. 
Wilson ?” 

“Joe heard about it on reaching 
San Francisco. He left the lady 
and has not been heard of since.” 

“And . the verdict?” =I 
asked. 

“That the deceased, Edward Car- 
ter, came to his death by being 
struck by engine 2223, the deceased 
being at the time asleep on the line. 
The engineer and the company 
were exonerated from all blame.” 

“Did the company do anything 
in the matter?” 

“Yes; ordered a new. cylinder 
cock on 2223.” 


COMRADESHIP OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 


BY ARMOND 


OMRADESHIP, such as exem- 
.. plified in the greeting a Knight 

Templar gives to a companion, 
has in it all the elements of the 
inner meaning of St. Paul’s declara- 
tion that “none of us liveth to our- 
self, and no man dieth to himself.” 
That was the philosophy of the great 
Christian missionary to the Gentile 
world. It was the keynote of all 
his epistles and sermons, and the 
foundation of his faith. The inter- 
dependence of all men, the Brother- 
hood of man, and the Fatherhood of 
God, was the basic theme of the 
scholarly apostle in all his advocacy 
of the truth of the story of the Res- 
urrection and Ascension of the Lord 
Christ, which every Knight Tem- 
plar believes with all his soul. But 
it was no new doctrine—the inter- 
dependence of all life—that St. Paul 
taught. It was an old belief when 
Israel’s King David conceived the 
idea of glorifying the “Grand Ar- 
chitect of the Universe,’ and the 
“Worshipful Master” of all that 
lives, by erecting a mighty temple 
to God and dedicating it to His Holy 
Name, and the spirit of the incen- 
tive which moved David to desire 
to establish an Altar that should be 
within the Veils, and about which 
all save the “Profane” might assem- 
ble and meet on the level of a com- 
mon brotherhood, is the same spirit 
that sends the Knight Templar out 
into the storm-bound darkness at 
“Low Twelve” in answer to the 
voice of a “Widow’s Son.” 

Yes, in Knights Templarism there 
is such a thing as “meeting on the 
level” of a common _ brotherhood, 
and “parting on the square” of sin- 
cerity and good will. The inter- 
laced triangles mean much more 
to Templars than the descent of 
spirit into matter before “God said 


let there be light.” It is a symbol 
of oneness on the mountain of Zion 
where He from the heights beyond 
“commanded His blessing, even life 
everlasting.” By this symbol every 
Templar-Mason is assured that As-— 
cension is by the way of the Cross 
and the Sepulchre, and by it he is. 
also assured that no “worthy and 
well qualified” ever fails to receive 
all needed strength to overcome the 
pangs of the cross of life and the 
sorrows of the sepulchre of death if 
he seeks the secrets of immortality 
and the “promise” in the “Chamber 
of Reflection.” It is never the fault 
of the “Three Great Lights” if a 
Templar-Mason is in the darkness 
of forfeited comradeship. The ties 
that bind are severed, if severed at 
all, by the Jubelas, the Jubelos and 
the Jubelums who have become un- 
worthy by their own acts. la 

Nevertheless, deep and abiding 
as are the ties that bind in a com- 
mon brotherhood, no Templar sup- 
poses for a monaent that fraternal 
comradeship contemplates or pro- 
vides for individual social or mental 
equality during the hours of “re- 
freshment” in which the activities 
of individuals are in the world of 
personal concern. Originally, and 
yet, too, for that matter, the Tem- 
plar confraternity included in its 
membership kings, princes and no- 
bles from every Christian country. 
It was once, in the long ago, a vast 
army of warriors divided into eight 
territorial divisions or provinces, 
Germany, England and France each 
being a province. The Temple Bar 
of London is so-called because origi- 
nally it was what the “profane” 
would call “headquarters of the 
Knights Templar organization of 
England.” Very much as an army 
of soldiers is constituted to-day was 
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the organization of the Command- 
eries of eight hundred years ago, 
but never was Templarism even re- 
motely identified with Knight Er- 
rantry. Then, too, as now, there 
was comradeship without distinc- 
tion of social cast, wealth or intel- 
lectual acquirements. Then as now, 
it was the comradeship of warriors, 
but not companionship of all who 
marched and fought under a com- 
mon standard. Modern Templar- 
ism includes all professions and oc- 
cupations, and it maintains a qual- 
ity and standard of comradeship 
that draws no line of separation, yet 
it distinctly recognizes the inequal- 
ity of man in the channels of citizen- 
ship. As Sir Knights, there is but 
one level. As citizens, there are 
many levels, and often widely sep- 
arated. But always and under all 
circumstances a Knight Templar 
is a Hospitaller, and always every 


Zerubbabel knows that though there » 


may be “gold and silver I have 
none,” there are refreshments and 
encouragement and the glad hand 
and the warm heart and the “God 
speed thee” at every critical point 
‘in the journey to the Jerusalem of 
worthy purpose and honest. endea- 
vor. 


Exactly eight hundred years ago. 


—1104—the order was officially rec- 
ognized as a body of knights, and 
- so dubbed and created by Baldwin, 
King of Jerusalem, but as a matter 
of fact, the order had its beginning 
in 1099, five years before it received 
official recognition. Naturally, per- 
haps, after years of campaigning, 
and the absence of home influences, 
there was a falling away into degen- 
eracy. So much so, indeed, that very 
many Knights “prided themselves,” 
says the historian, “upon being 
rough and rude, seldom using water 
for washing, shaving and such like 
purposes, but preferred being filthy 
and dirty in their persons, so much 
so that at last the proverb of ‘being 
_ as drunk and as dirty as a Templar’ 


became quite common.” In those 


days of hard marches and perilous 
times, the Templar order had no 
quartermaster, commissary, medi- 
cal or pay departments—nor a 
“board of strategy,” for which they 
devoutly thanked God, no doubt. 
Each Knight was his own commis- 
sary and paymaster, as the people 
living on the line of their march 
found out to their sorrow. 

Modern Templarism makes some 
education, at least tv know how to 
read and write, a p:erequisite to 
knighthood. Very many of the 
great scholars of the world are 
Templar-Masons; so, too, are ll 
the planes of commerce and handi- 
craft liberally represented. But 
while some education is a prerequi- 
site accomplishment, the underlying 
principle is altogether ethical. Tem- 
plars have been known to possess 
little moral worth or excellence of 
character, but they were “true and 
tried,” and “worthy and well quali- 
fied” when created Sir Knights, nor 
is Templarism any way responsible 
for .their degeneracy, for every 
theme, every symbol and_ word 
spoken, from the preparation room 
of divestment of the Entered Ap- 
prentice, is altogether wholesome 
and well calculated to encourage to 
press on from good to better and on 


to best. Templar-Masonry is a sys- 


tem of religio-philosophy, whose 
centre and circumference is the doc- 
trine of the noble, true and good 
heart. But neither education nor 
moral worth were required of appli- 
cants for knighthood in the early 
days of Templarism. In fact, Grand 
Master de Molay, whose memory is 
revered by all Templars, could not 
read or write, and because he could 
not, and because his heart and mind 
were so noble that he could not him- 
self be suspicious of wrong-doing 
in others, was inveigled into signing 
a paper in which he confessed to 
have committed all sorts of crimes, 
including atrocious murders, and 
worse still, of being guilty of heresy 
to the Church. When he discovered 
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‘how he had been tricked, he rushed 
‘to a blazing fire, and thrust his 
right hand into it, saying: “I do this 
as a punishment for signing such 
a false document.” He was placed 
over a slow fire upon an iron grat- 
ing and left to linger there until 
“symbolical death” became a reality. 

But like the sturdy, brave and 
honest knight that he was, he made 
not the slightest sign of suffering, 


nor did he revile his executioners, 


and modern Templars see in the he- 
roism and kindly heart of Grand 
Master de Molay a mighty lesson in 
forebearance and patience in _ the 
spirit of “Forgive them, Father, for 
they know not what they do,” when 
secretly or openly assailed for wear- 
ing the Red Cross by “cowans,” 
“eavesdroppers,” or the “profane.” 
All down the line from 1104 to this 
day the Order of Knights Templar 
has not been without De Molays 
at any time, and many is the widow 
and many is the orphan and many 
is the knight that has found the 
sorrows of helplessness and the bur- 
dens of misfortune rolled away, as 
was the stone of the Sepulchre, by 
the loving, generous, yet mighty 
hand of Templarism. Knight Tem- 
plarism has stood, stands and will 
stand for that spirit of nobility of 
character, moral worth and Faith, 
- Hope and Charity which was exem- 
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plified in the person and life of the 
Nazarene whose Sepulchre, whose 
Resurrection, and whose Ascension 
are the foundation and cope-stones 
of the heart’s mansion. 

It is by this standard that Knights 
Templar should be measured and 
judged. If some fall short, the fault 
is not that the principles of Tem- 
plarism are weak and insufficient, 
but that they have not been permit- 
ted to do their perfect work. A 
Knight Templar should be the em- 
bodiment of high character, moral 
worth and true manhood in every 
walk of life in which circumstances 
have placed him. He must be all 
that to be a Templar in fact, and if 
he is not all that, he is a Templar 
in name only. And, moreover, if 
he is not all that, the sword he 
wields will sooner or later turn its 
sharp point against himself and 
pierce him to his spiritual death, 
nor will the stone be rolled away 
from his sepulchre, nor will he 
come forth from thence, nor will the 
glory of Ascension be his. These 


_things all Knights Templar know, 


and, too, that “under no less a pen- 
alty” than that which is due will 
his offense be atoned. Thus it was 
written in the unwritten book of 
Causation, which was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be. So 
mote it be. 
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The World is A-Wheel Again 


BY SYDNEY PELL MAKINSON 


OST to be noted among the 
features that mark the open- 
ing of the present season of 
out-door sports is the revival of 
bicycling. So great is the increase 
in the number of wheels seen in 
city boulevards and country roads, 
that the fact of the revival of the 
general popularity of cycling las 
forced itself upon public attention 
and compelled the comment of 
writers in sports. This revival is 
particularly noticeable in districts 
which once made it their greatest 
fad and punished it to the extreme, 
only to be the more conspicuous 
through a very considerable aban- 
donment of it. 

Bicycling undoubtedly owed its 
temporary lapse from temporary 
popularity to the ill-advised ex- 
tremity of the devotion of its vo- 
taries to it. In these sections of 
the country, when the wheel reigned 
more as a craze than a sensibly and 
moderately pursued pastime, the 
falling off in its use was the most 
sudden and most extensive. The 
sport was conducted with too much 
whoop and hurrah to last at the 
high pressure with which it was 
followed. There was too much rid- 
ing just for the sake of riding and 
piling up mileage, whether the wind 
blew, the rain poured, the sun beat 
down upon or the icy air froze the 
limbs of the fanatics. Such stren- 
uous following of bicycling made it 
a “fad,” and as a “fad” the reaction 
had to come, and did come. 

In those sections where wheel- 


as a vehicle of gentle 


men used their wheels moderately 


exercise, 
pleasure seeking and every-day use, 
and among those so pursuing it, bi- 


cycling survived. It is to this sen- 
sible following of the most benefi- 
cial and delightful sports and con-.- 
venient means of easy locomotion, 
that the public has once more re- 
turned. 
Fashion has taken it up again. 
Those who are tiring of the golfing 
fad have once more adopted it for 
their afternoon recreation. More 
and more is the wheel being used 
as a means of transportation from 
home to office, and from office to 
country club or the scene of favor- 
ite outdoor amusements. 
Physicians are urging its re-adop- 
tion as a method of healthful exer- 
cise. Youths are looking to it as a 
form of athletic competition, as 
bigger entry lists to race meets 
than ever before prove. On all 
hands are the indisputable-. signs 
that the bicycle has returned to fa- 
vor, and will be enjoyed with mod- 
eration and common sense, insur- 
ing a permanent future for it as 
the foremost of all outdoor sports. 
Clubmen and enthusiasts have 
joined hands all over the country in 
promoting veteran runs and other 
gatherings of wheelmen, which 
have aroused once more the pride 
and interest of the old-time users 
of the wheel. At one of these runs, 
which took place at Boston recent- 
ly, there was a turnout of 5,000 rid- 
ers. Similar meets at Detroit, Buf- 


falo and Indianapolis called forth 
surprisingly 


large gatherings in 
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proof of the ease of revival of an 
interest once dormant at the worst. 

There are many reasons for the 
present revival of bicycling, apart 
from a mere reaction and the well- 
directed efforts of clubs, makers, 
enthusiasts and the press, to this 
end. There is twice the mileage of 
good roads in this country now that 
there was years ago. The bicycle 
itself with its two speed gearing 
and cushion frame presents a vehi- 
cle of greater ease and more com- 
fort. Old riders are amazed at the 


difference between the machines of > 


former times and those of to-day, 
and once trying them are easily con- 
verted to a resumption of the sport, 
wondering how they could have so 
neglected it. 

The bicycle is indeed back, and 
seems to have come back this time 
to stay. 


FREIGHT RATES ON AUTO- 
MOBILES. 


The National Association of Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers is preparing 
for an effort to secure a reduction of 
the present railroad freight rate on 
automobiles, and in connection with 
this work some interesting figures 
have been compiled: Every auto- 
mobile shipped by rail is charged 
for as weighing 6,000 pounds, while 
in carload lots the weight is rat2d 
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at a minimum of 10,000 pounds. It 
is estimated that 20,000 automobiles 
will be manufactured during the year 
1904, this being considered a very 
conservative figure. These would 
make 5,500 carloads, which, handled 
one way only and charged for at the 
current minimum rate, would be the 
equivalent of 55,000,000 pounds. It 
is calculated that, including new 
cars shipped from factories, singly 
or in carload lots, and automobiles 
shipped from place to place by 
owners, the railroads of the United 
States will this year handle the 
equivalent of 197,500,000 pounds of 
automobiles, or 98,750 tons. This is 
equal, at the current rating, to 19,750 
carloads, which would make 581 
freight trains of average length, or 

one train nearly 150 miles long. 7 


AUTOMOBILES TAKE TO AIR. 


There is reason for great hopeful- 
ness among those pedestrians who 
are especially timid in regard to au- 
tomobiles, in an unpretentious, un- 
obtrusive little newspaper item 
which announces that a New Yorker 
fond of athletics and “motoring,” 
has placed an order with Santos- 
Dumont for the construction of an 
elaborate flying machine. The reader 
will readily perceive what is coming. 
The speed sportists are going to 
take to the air where there are no 
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policemen, no skittish horses, no 
railroad tracks or trees or ditches 
to impede them, and where they may 
scorch to the extent of their endur- 
ance. | 

This will be a relief for them and 
for the rest of us. We care not how 
fast they may run their races; they 
have our free consent to astonish 
us to the limit for their ability. We 
give them the air for their disport- 
ing. The only precautions we need 
take is that due notification be given 
of an accident in the upper ether 
which compels their hasty and 
sometimes headlong descent. in 
case of collisions or other wrecks, 
these airmobiles should be provided 


with automatic and pneumatic trum- 


pets which will emit a loud note of 
warning by the mere swift passage 
of air through them as they are com- 


ing down. This will enable persons 


on the earth’s surface to seek shelter. 
Should an airmobile fall on a house- 
top its structure is scarcely heavy 
enough to do serious damage, knock- 
ing off a chimney perhaps or smash- 
ing a skylight. 


CALIFORNIA RECORDS, 


Great efforts have been made re- 
cently, by different auto enthusiasts 
in Southern California, for records 
between Los Angeles and Santa 


origina.ly designed by General Nelson A. Miles 


MULWAUKEE 


Barbara. Mr. Norman. Church (of 
Los Angeles)" was the first to make 
a résord: between’ these two cities. 
This was done some three weeks 
ago, when Mr. Church made a trip 
in six hours and 26 minutes elapsed 
time. This was considered excep- 
tionally good time and several ef- 
forts were made to lower this record. 
All were in vain however, until Mr. 
John F. McLain and Mr. Leon T. 
Shettler made the trip in five hours 
and 35 minutes. Messrs. McLain and 
Shettler were much pleased with 
their record and it was left for Mr. 
H. T. Lally of San Francisco to 
smash. This Mr. Lally did, accom- 
plishing the feat in five hours and 
2I minutes elapsed time. This beat 
the record of McLain and Shettler 
by fourteen minutes. It is believed 
by Mr. Lally and his friends that 
this record will remain unbroken for 
some time to come, if made under 
the same conditions. Mr. Lally drove 
a 1904 Winton Touring Car, with a 


canopy top and four persons in the | 


machine. He attributes the good 


time made is due to the fact that 
they were fortunate in not meeting 
any teams on the mountain grades. 
No accidents whatsoever occurred 
during the trip. and Mr. Lally be- 
lieves he has the fastest Winton 
Car on the Coast. 
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OFF FER ‘FRISCO TOWN 


When S’mantha’s packed my satchel, 
An’ I’m off fer ’Frisco town, 
Where the streets ’r black with people 
And the walls with dust ’re brown; 
Where the iron hoof-beats clatter 
On the pesky cobblestones, 
An’ the car bells clang and jangle 
An’ the cable rasps an’ drones, 


I kinder stop an’ linger, 

While I tell: ’em all good-bye, 
As I gaze out on the medder 

An’ the broad expanse of sky; 
I listen to the songsters 

As they’re whistlin’ in the trees, 
An’ I feel a benediction 

In the gentle murmurin’ breeze. 


There’s a brook that’s runnin’ yonder 
Through my lower pastur’ lot, 
An’ the trees a-growin’ near it 
Makes a sort o’ fairy spot, _ 
Where I sometimes sit a-dreamin’ 
When the sun is sinkin’ low, 
An’ it touches up the water 
With its purty dying glow. 


Then I somehow feel so peaceful, 
An’ it seems so quiet there 
That the babble o’ the water 
Soothes my tired soul like prayer; 
An’ I feel like all the meanness 
I hev borne for many a day, 
Is wafted from my bosom 
An’ is floated far away. 


Mebbe there’s blessin’s scattered 
In the city’s busy ways, 
Mebbe in their stately churches 
_-Is the proper place for praise, 
But somehow my religion 
Kinder wilts and dwindles dowi 
When S’mantha’s packed my satchel 
An’ I’m off fer ’Frisco town. 
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THREE NURSES AND A CHICKEN RANCH 
Story 


BY EUGENIA VENEGAS 


MUST say that I fail to see any- 
thing comical in the fact that 
we three nurses managed a 
chicken ranch for one year, and did 
so scientifically. Our friends and 
acquaintances, however, seemed to 
think it was a huge joke, and at the 
mere mention of the word chickens 
they fairly went off into hysterics. 
There were those who prophesied 


it would not last, that we would soon- 


tire of ranch life, and they eagerly 
waited their chance to say “I told 
you so.” 

To us, however, it was no joke, 
but a serious business, and we would 
still be living our peaceful bachelor 
maid life if certain events had not 
transpired which naturally changed 
our plans. | 

You see, it all happened in this 
way: 


When Susan Broderick, Maggie’ 


Murphy and I returned from a three 
years’ stay in the Philippines, where 


we had been on duty as army nurses. 


in the military hospitals, we found 
that we were not able physically to 
perform the arduous duties of a pri- 
vate nurse, especially the night 
work. 

Not caring to stay longer in the 
army service, we decided to take up 
some other sort of work for a liveli- 
-hood. 

For the benefit of the reader, I 
will state that whenever a _ nurse 


leaves her profession, she invariably | 


does one of two things, namely: 
opens a little notion store or starts 
a poultry ranch. 

We decided upon the latter of the 
two as being the best and pleasant- 
est way in which to regain our 
health. Being Californians, we nat- 


urally knew that Chickenville, in 


Feather County, was the place in 
which to locate, since it is the poul- 
try center of the State. 

We accordingly set forth one 
bright morning to call upon the real 
estate firm of Hamworth & Henry, 
which had been recommended to us 
as the most reliable of the numer- 
ous firms, dealing in poultry ranches 
in Chickenville. | 

The town has a population of five 
thousand souls. The Chickenville 
river divides it into east and west 
Chickenville. The railroad station, 
race track, and numerous factories 
are on the east side, the town proper 
being built on the west bank. 

Any one could tell that the place 
was a poultry center, for hanging 
from almost every other store on the 
main street were signs which read: 
“Poultry Ranches for Sale and Ex- 
change,” “Highest Price Paid Here 
for Eggs and Poultry,” “Chickenville 
Incubators and Brooders for Sale,” 
to say nothing of the numerous other 
kinds of machinery for hatching and 
brooding chicks, nor the many va- 
rieties of foods, guaranteed to make 
hens lay continously the entire year. 
We finally found the Hamworth & 
Henry sign, hanging next to that 


of the Argus, Chickenville’s foremost 


daily. 

Both gentlemen were in the office. 
Mr. Hamworth was a_ pleasant- 
faced, elderly man, Mr. Henry being 
a young and exceedingly handsome 
fellow. 

They seemed surprised when we 
made known our desire to buy a 
chicken ranch, especially when we 
said that we intended to manage it 
ourselves, but they were quite sure 
that they had several places which 
would suit us. After being driven 
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about the country for the better part 
of two days, we finally came upon 
just the place we wanted. It was 
situated five miles from the town, 
contained eight acres, and was quite 
a new place, having been in exist- 
ence only two years. The house 
was a four-roomed, hard-finished 
cottage, and it was to be sold fur- 
nished. 

On the place there was a_ feed 
house containing a milk room and 
an incubator room, with an incuba- 
tor of three hundred egg capacity, 
hen houses, brooder house, barn, 
well, a new two-seated spring 
wagon, and all of the necessary tools 
that go with a farm. 

The stock was composed of one 
cow, one horse, five hundred hens, 
and three hundred young chicks just 
hatched. 

Now, Susan has what I call Titian 
hair. Maggie says itis red. At any 
rate, it is the color that does not 
go well with a white horse, so Susan 
told the agent that she did not wish 
to locate on a place with a horse of 
that color. Chickenville seemed to 


have a monopoly on white horses, 


for on the road, as well as at every 
ranch where we stopped, we always 
saw the inevitable milk-white steed. 

Mr. Henry told us that he was of 
the opinion that this particular 
ranch we were about to _ inspect 
could boast a bay horse. As we 
alighted at the cottage, almost the 
first object we espied was a big 
white mare, whose name, we were 
told, was Mary. Maggie and lI 
shouted with laughter—a mean thing 
to do, but we could not help it. Su- 


san whispered: “If we take the place 


we will trade her off, you may be 
sure.” 

Well, the place suited us; we 
bought it and moved in the follow- 
ing week. Susan stayed the last 
night with the departing owners 
in order to learn their mode of feed- 
ing the chickens and to get an idea 
of how to care for the incubator, 
which had been refilled with three 


hundred eggs. We decided to take 
turns at house-keeping, each one to 
serve one month, as housekeeper. | 
was to be cook the first month, while 
Susan and Maggie were to be the 
“hands.” - 

That first month, I am sure, we 
shall remember to our dying day. 

One would have thought that the 
girls considered each hen a sick pa- 
tient, so carefully were they tended 
and fed,.so often and so thoroughly 
were their houses cleaned and car- 
bolized. And the brooder chicks! 
No incubator baby ever had more at- 
tention, I am positive, than did those 
three hundred screaming bipeds. 
The lamps which supplied heat to 
the brooders were _ thoroughly 
cleaned and refilled each day. Over 
the warm gravel in their bed were 
spread their sacks, one set for the 
day and one for the night. These 
were washed out daily. Food was 
carried to them regularly, every two 
hours, for weeks, while milk, water, 
gravel and greens were always be- 
fore them. 3 

The incubator proved to be the 
greatest trial. The thermometer re- 
fused to stay any length of time at 
the 103 degree mark. It was either 
too low or too high, and caused Su- 
san no end of anxiety and sleepless 
nights, she having taken the machine 
as her particular charge. One night 
when she stayed out longer than us- 
ual, Maggie went to hunt her, and 
found her sound asleep on a box, 
with her head resting on the ma- 
chine. | 

Both girls had been reared on a 
ranch, but neither one had milked 
a cow since childhood, and I think 
that they rather dreaded the first at- 
tempt. Blackey was a peaceful old 
cow, and she quietly stood munch- 
ing her bran and potatoes during the 
ordeal. Susan milked two teats and 
Maggie milked two, while I re-filled 
Blackey’s feed box as occasion de- 
manded. I think that was. four 
times. 

When the bucket was at last filled 
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with the sweet, foamy milk, Maggie 
turned to Susan, and with a deep 
sigh, said: “Oh, Susan! Thank God 
we don’t have to milk Mary.” 

The next morning, and in fact for 
several mornings thereafter, I had 
to assist the girls at dressing. 

A few days after our removal to 
the ranch Susan had ‘occasion. to 
drive into town for some grain. She 
decided that Mary was not clean 
enough to be seen on the road, so 
with a sponge, a scrubbing brush 
and some castile soap she and Mag- 
gie proceeded to give her a sponge 
bath. She seemed to enjoy’ the 
wash immensely and took a nap or 
two during the procedure. After 


A visitor in the hen yard 


her mane was combed and her tail 
trimmed, she really presented quite 
a respectable appearance. 

On the return home, and within 
two miles of the ranch, one of the 
wheels locked. There was no mon- 
key wrench in the wagon and no 
grease handy, but Mary pulled the 
heavily-laden wagon home, despite 
the fact that the road was deep witn 
sand. Since then, Susan would have 
no other horse on the place, and all 
thought of trading Mary off was set 
aside. | 

At the extreme end of the ranch 
was a grove of beautiful oaks, and 
from that we decided to name the 
place “The Oaks.” 


We soon discovered that we were 
considered quite important person- 
ages by the neighbors. ‘The fact 
that we were trained nurses, and had 
served in the army in the Philip- 
pines, placed us in their high- 
est esteem, but they could not un- 
derstand how it was that we could 
contentedly live on a chicken ranch. 

Of course, they could not know 
what peace it was to us to Own our 


very own little home, after having 


spent years in “bumping” around 
the world as nurses do. We gradu- 
ally learned that our neighbors on 
all four sides were bachelors, and 
very quiet ones they proved to be. 
Adjoining the place at the back lived 


Feeaing the hens. 


old Mr. Buckley, eighty years of 
age, and with a cataract growing 
over each eye. How he managed to 
take care cf chickens was a mystery 
to us. At our left lived Domingo 
Parado, a Portuguese, who spoke 
no English, so we had no acquaint- 
ance with him. 

At our right tived Chris Schwartz, 
a German. He deviated from 
the usual plan of Chickenville 
ranchers, and instead of raising 


chickens, he grew grain and pota-_ 


toes. He said: “Chickens were too 
noisy and they made him nervous.” 

During our first week at the ranch 
we were kept wondering why it was 
that he would continually walk up 
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and down his field, alternately clap- 
ping his hands and firing off his 
shot-gun. We finally discovered 
that he was scaring away the birds 
from his young grain. 


Across the road lived Tony Silva, 
also a Portuguese, but an American 
one. He raised asparagus, for the 
market, and first-class asparagus it 
was, for we had several generous 
supplies of it, so could judge of its 
quality. He told us, however, that 
he made more money buying and 
selling calves, and I quite believed 
him. 

Several ladies from the district 


called upon us, but the first, a native | 


of Ireland, was by far the most in- 
teresting. 


Mrs. Maloney called, so she said, 
“because she read in the Argus that 
three dress-makers, school-teachers, 
or ‘something,’ had bought the Mur- 
ray ranch, and were living there 
alone, with no man about. She did 
not believe that three lone wimmen 
would stay alone, on a ranch, es- 
pecially at night, so she came to 
find out for herself. Then she 
thought that if we were dress-mak- 
ers we might be able to help her 
some with her spring sewing.” 


We informed her that we were 
neither dress-makers, school- 
teachers, but were “something,” and 
that we were not afraid to stay alone 
on the ranch at night. Thus assured 
she poured forth in our unwilling 
ears all of the gossip of the neigh- 


borhood. 


The walls of our reception room 
were hung with Filipino mats, hats 
and baskets, Suddenly she turned 
her attention to these, and in great 
wonderment asked: “What are all iv 
thim things hanging on the wall? 
Be they for sale?” 

After asking us our age, the price 
we paid for the ranch, how many 
eggs the hens laid each day, what 
we sold them for, and various other 
personal questions concerning our 
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her departure, promising to come 
again soon. 

Other ladies called and all were 
most willing, and in fact eager, to 
give us pointers on poultry raising. 
We learned that no two ranchers 
fed their hens alike, but all agreed 
upon what we called the “stuffing 
plan.” hat is, they fed the hens 
all that they could possibly eat, of 
a variety of foods, some keeping it 
before them all the time, in self-feed- 
ing hoppers. They claimed _ that 
what extra food the hen ate, aside 
from the amount necessary to nour- 
ish her body, went to aid in the 
formation of eggs. 

We thankfully accepted all sug- 
gestions, and were aided quite ma- 
terially by following some of th 
good advice given. | 

The day that the chicks were to 
hatch was a red letter day at the 
ranch. The last night we all took 
turns at sitting up to watch the 
thermometer. Susan was not quite 
sure when to add moisture, nor was 
she positive as to the amount neces- 
sary. “Oh, fill the pipes full, if that 
will hurry the chickens along,” was 
the advice Maggie gave. 

Imagine our delight when, during 
the next twenty-four hours, two 
hundred little, miserable-looking, 
wet chicks worked themselves free 
from the shells despite the fact that 
we had been of the opinion all along 
that the birds had been both frozen 
and roasted several times over, so 
unruly had been the thermometer. 

In two more days the downy balls 
of white were transferred to their 
warm brooder, and the incubator 
was cleaned and closed for all time. 
We could find no outlet for the 
water in the pipes, so by suction and 
a sponge Maggie managed to. make 
them quite dry. | 

We decided that if we wanted to 
raise any more chicks we would buy 
them from ranchers, who made a 
practice of hatching them and selling 
at the rate of ten dollars per one 


family and previous abode, she took hundred, minus the cripples. We 
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Some of tne little chicks. 
Milking Blackey. 
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already had as much night duty as 
we cared for. 
Mr. Henry seemed to have con- 


siderable business in this vicinity, . 
and he called quite often. Almost 


every time we happened to’ look 
toward the road, we could see him, 
driving by with a surrey full of peo- 
ple, and pointing out this place to 
them. He seemed to use us for an 
advertisement. 


We were not, then, in the least 
surprised, when he one day told us 
that he had sold several ranches in 
the neighborhood since we _ had 
moved there. We then came to the 
conclusion that there was some 
commission due us. Maggie seemed 
charmed by Mr. Henry’s voice. She 
said she could listen to him talk all 
day. I was quite sure I couldn't. It 
was one of those deep kind that 
comes from the cellar and rattles 
the attic rafters. We were curious 
to know what his given name was. 
Maggie said she felt it was Charles. 
Susan declared it must be August, 
because one day when he called he 
read the German inscription on her 
stein, and she declared only a Ger- 
man could have read it as he did. 
We didn’t like either of those names, 
so Maggie and I decided to speak 
of him as Paul. 


In due time we decided to have a 
vegetable garden. One morning 
Susan hitched Mary to the plow, and 
proceeded to prepare the earth for 
the seed. For some reason the plow 
seemed to go in the opposite direc- 
tion from that taken by Mary, which 
resulted in a furrow resembling Chi- 
nese designs. It was then agreed 
that Susan would guide Mary, while 
Maggie steered the plow. The start 
was fairly made when suddenly 
Maggie seemed to lose control of her 
feet. She ran a short distance with 
the plow, and then with shouts of 
“Whoa, Mary, whoa!’ her feet sud- 
denly stood straight up in mid-air, 
her hands still clutching the plow- 
handles. It was the prettiest bit of 
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gymnastics I had ever seen Maggie 


perform. 


_ Mary lazily looked around to see 
what the commotion was about, then 
with a switch of her bob-tail, she 
closed her eyes and proceeded to 


take a nap, a habit she has whenever 


she stands. After several attempts, 
the plow was finally made to follow 
Mary, and. before many days the 
seed was planted. 

It often became my privilege, shall 
I say, or duty—it certainly was not 
a pleasure—to push Mary into town, 
to carry the eggs to market and to 
purchase household supplies. I can- 
not say I drove her. I simply pushed 
and used the whip so freely that 
my arm would ache until the next 
time. She is a good plow horse, 
but as a roadster—never. And she 
backs exactly like a carabao. 

Paul wanted to exchange her for 
us, but the girls would not talk 
about it. I nodded my head vigor- 
ously in the affirmative at him from — 
behind their backs, but all to no 
avail. rte could not persuade them 
to part with her. 

“One Sunday we were surprised to 
have Mr. Henry call with two 
strange gentlemen, whom he said 
were eager to meet us. .He intro- 
duced them as Judge Cyrus Noble 
and Dr. Williams. The three kept 
bachelor. quarters in town. The 
Judge, a rather portly gentleman, 
seemed from the first to be very fa- 
forably impressed with Susan, and 
appeared quite delighted when she 
suggested showing him around the 
ranch. The doctor, a handsome, 
though rather quiet young fellow, 
insisted upon seeing Maggie’s vege- 
table garden, of which she had been 
telling him. 

Thus, Mr. Henry and I were left 
alone. I was sitting at the piano, 
and at his request I played “Anona,” 
one of the latest Indian ballads. He 
sang it in his rich bass voice, and 
then it was that I changed my mind. 
I knew that I, too, could listen to 
him talk every day for all time. Dur- 
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Doing the chores on Sunéay evening. 


diphtheria-stricken hens. 
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ing the conversation which followed 
I learned that his name really was 
Paul. 

Following this visit there were 
others, the trio often dropping in to 
tea, and many were the pleasant 
drives and strolls we took together 
when the day’s work was ended. 

I noticed that Maggie talked less 
about Paul and more about Doctor 
Williams, and somehow I was very 
much pleased that she did. I also 
noticed that Susan found it neces- 
sary to drive into town on business 
more frequently than was her wont. 
Upon her return she always casual- 
ly mentioned having met the Judge. 

One day Paul drove to the ranch 
breathless with excitement. Dr. 
Williams. was very ill with typhoid 
fever, and his physician said “Only 
good nursing could save him. Would 
Maggie take care of him?” 

It was while Maggie was on this 
case that Susan and I ‘had consid- 
erable nursing to do at home. One 
morning after a heavy spring rain, 
I discovered one of our biggest roos- 
ters choking to death. Upon exami- 
nation we found his throat to be 
filled with a greyish mucous mem- 
brane, and we ‘decided he had diph- 
theria, and must be killed. One such 
as he in a flock would infect all, so 
_ we chopped off his head. Next we 
examined all of the hens, ‘a no easy 
task, let me tell you. To our horror 
we found fifty of them with the same 
sore throat and swollen tongue. We 
‘could not think of killing all of those 
valuable birds, so we isolated them 
in an empty house, which fortunate- 
ly was enclosed in a yard grown to 
barley. 

We then proceeded to treat them. 
We took the temperature of several 
of the worst cases and found it to 
be 109 degrees Fahrenheit. We 
then took the temperature of several 
healthy hens and found it to be 105 
degrees Fahrenheit—a difference of 
four degrees. 

We then prepared a I-1000 solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury, with 
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which we thoroughly swabbed the — 
mouth and throat, using absorbent 


cotton in a pair of surgical forceps. 


With the aid of the forceps, we next 
picked off as much of the mucous 
membrane as we could, touching the 
spots with tincture of iodine and 
tincture of iron, and freely used per- 
oxide of hydrogen. 

We continued this treatment for 
two days in succession, then every 
other day, until at the end of three 
weeks, all of those fifty hens were 
returned to the main yard, cured. 


We fed them wheat only during 
their illness, giving them no soft 
food whatever. Of course they had 
plenty of water and greens. We 
never recovered from our grief 
for having killed our big rooster. 


We knew the cause of the disease 
was due to damp houses, so we im- 
mediately moved all of the build- 
ings to higher land, where the drain- 
age would be better. The houses - 
were built on runners, and to these 
we harnessed Mary, thus moving 
them with little trouble. Maggie. 
had previously had several cases of 
broken legs, and one dislocated hip 
among the chicks, all of which she 
set herself and cured. One hen had 
her leg broken just above’ the 
knee. She wrapped it in cotton, put 
it in splints, and bound it tight with 
adhesive plaster. She then put the 
hen in a box small enough to prevent 
her from moving around. Feed and 
water were placed within reach, and 
biddy continued to lay an egg every 
day during the three weeks of. her 
enforced confinement. 


It is remarkable how news trav- 
els in the country. Our method of 
treating diphtheria-stricken hens 
was written up in the Argus. How 
that reporter ever found it out we 
cannot imagine. We learned that 
there was another daily paper in 
town, the Recorder, but it did not 
record much, for the Argus received 
all the news first. Their reporter 
was a young woman, and there was 
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not. much that happened, that she 
did not find out. 

Paul advised me once to learn to 
milk. He said that it would develop 
my thumb. I thought that my 


thumb, and in fact my entire hand . 


and arm, were already well devel- 
oped from the many times I had 
pushed Mary into town. However, 
I tried it one day, and joy! at the 
first trial I could do it, but I could 
not do anything else for some time. 
Every article I picked up appeared 
to have the faculty of getting away 
from me. I seemed to have a sort 
of partial paralysis in both hands 
and arms, which was decidedly un- 
comfortable. But it was a gala day 
en which I churned and worked my 
first roll of butter. I was so puffed 
with pride that I am quite sure I 
would not have minded in the least 
had the Argus reporter written me 
up then. 

When the time came to cut grain 
Chris was the most unhappy of men. 
While the hay in adjoining fields 
was as high as his head, his own 
barley was only a couple of feet 
tall. He declared that “during the 
rainy weather it caught cold,” but 
decided he would have it cut any- 
way, as he feared it was growing 
back into the earth. 

As the time drew near-to our first 
anniversary, we decided to celebrate 
by giving a dinner and garden party 
to about twenty-five of our most in- 
timate friends. That event marked 
the beginning of the dissolution of 
our partnership and our home. Of 
course, our bachelor friends were to 
be invited, Dr. Williams having re- 
gained his health, thanks to Mag- 
gie’s careful nursing. The rest of 
the party were to be San Francis- 
cans. 

Chris’s hay-wagon was hired for 
the occasion, and we gayly trimmed 
it with ferns and California poppies. 
Chris’s white mare Daisy, and our 
Mary, made a perfect team. Chris 
himself kindly volunteered to drive 
to the station for our guests, and we 
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gladly accepted his offer. The house 
was trimmed in the Elks’ colors, Su- 
san being an honorary member of 
that society, having been presented 
with a pin of the order in gratitude 
for services which she rendered dur- 
ing a train wreck which occurred at 
the time of the Elks’ convention in 
Portland, Oregon. Our three bach- 
elor friends were also members of 
the Order. 

The trees were hung with Japan- 
ese lanterns, and a tent, which was 
to serve as banquet hall was pitched 
On the festive 
morn, several hours’. before _train- 
time, our three friends drove out to 
see if they could be of any service 
to us. It was while Paul and I were 
freezing the ice cream that I answer- 
ed his oft-repeated question, and 
said the word which would make it 
possible for me to always listen to 
his beautiful voice. 

In the fulness of my joy and hap- 
piness, I could not help feeling guilty 
at the thought of breaking my part 
of the compact, and leaving the girls 
alone on the ranch. I hoped they 
would always remember to. give 
Mary the extra pancakes and mush 


that were left over from breakfast 


each morning, for she always ex- 
pected them. 

When our city friends arrived, 
they went into raptures over our lit- 
tle home, and one and all declared 
that our way was the very best way 
in which to live. Such a jolly, hilar- 
ious time as we had at that dinner! 
When the ice cream was_ served, 
Paul and I announced our surprise, 


and‘a genuine one it proved to be. 


“Don’t think you two are the only 
pebbles,” came from Dr. Williams. 
“Dr. Greer says that before I can 
resume my practice I must take an 
ocean voyage, and as I particularly 
dislike traveling alone, I have asked 
Maggie to join me. She has con- 
sented, and we start for Japan and 
the Philippines on our honeymoon 
trip next week.” 


Such shouting and clapping of 
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hands as there was at that unlooked- 
for announcement. 

In the midst of the din rose the 
clear, slow voice of the Judge. 
“Good friends,” said he, “since Su- 
san’s partners have concluded _ to 
leave her alone on the ranch, I[ will 
tell you that with her consent I 
shall remain by her side. As soon 
as we can find a competent man to 
eare for the place we, too, shall take 
a trip.” 

That evening we all rode in the 
hay wagon with our friends to meet 


the last train. As the last car passed | 


the station, shouts of “I told you so,” 
“T told you that it would not last,”’ 
were wafted to us from the rear 
platform, but we did not care. 

On the home drive Paul and I de- 
cided to take our trip to the St. 
Louis Exposition. 


* 


And now, to all nurses who wish 
to leave their profession, let me say: 
Buy a poultry ranch, for poultry 
raising is a very profitable business 
and ranch life is by far the most 
independent and peaceful of all. 


A BUSINESS 
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BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


Ws HE successful business man 
T is probably the most stupid 
of human beings. It is doubt- 
ful if any animal is in reality so in- 
trinsically uninteresting as are the 
vast majority of those who have 
succeeded in acquiring much wealth 
and in conducting successfully what 
is spoken of in awe-struck tones as 
a “gigantic enterprise.” Surely no 
class has ever shown such supine 
folly as does this when it begins to 
deal with matters outside of the 
sphere of commercial operations. 
Whenever a business man’s govern- 
ment undertakés to manage munici- 
pal affairs, we get as a rule an ad- 
ministration which, for its pure 
folly, suggests, forthwith, govern- 
ment by knaves as an _ agreeable 
change, and the vast majority ° of 
citizens show their desire for relief 
by substituting for it a government 
of the notoriously corrupt, who in 
spite of their indubitable wickedness 
are still able to manage the affairs 
of the city with considerably more 
success. 
In national politics the business 


man only intervenes to produce the 
narrowest and stupidest of all pos- 
sible policies. Accustomed to a 
rapidly changing market and to the 
necessity for immediately realizing 
his profits; accustomed, moreover, 
to a point of view which does not 
comprehend anything beyond the 
making of money, he cannot grasp 
the idea of any policy but the most 
selfish, that is, the one most likely 
to subserve his immediate selfish 
interests. The result is that in the 
field of higher politics and diplo- 
macy the influence of the business 
man is probably only less mischie- 
vous than that of the professional 
class would be if it had the oppor- 
tunity to interfere in affairs. 

Still, in spite of all its intellec- 
tual shortcomings and political ig- 
norance, the business class exerts 


the supreme influence upon the 


modern democratic state, chiefly by 
reason of the fact that it controls 
the material conditions, and he who 
can pay the fiddler is always at lib- 
erty to call the tune. Its posses- 
sion of the means of subsistence 
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gives it control of the avenues of 
livelihood, and so youth must come 
hat in hand to the business interests 
and sue for an opportunity to earn 
a living. As the free land of the 
country becomes occupied, and there 
are no longer vast untouched prai- 
ries waiting for the plough, adven- 
turous youth must curb its wander- 
ing desires, and seek employment at 
the hands of him who hath it to 
bestow, if they would escape the 
bitterness of want. So competition 
for employment with business firms 
grows ever greater, crowds of suit- 
ors throng the doors, and _ the 
strength and high spirits which 
should find their employment in 
wresting wealth from nature, are 
turned into weapons in a fratricidal 
contest to decide who shall have the 
job. | 

It cannot be asserted with any 
heartiness that this struggle between 
young men upon whose upbringing 
-and education much loving care 
and considerable expense has been 
laid out, is very edifying; it is too 
sordid and the ends pursued are too 
insignificant. No literary genius 
has as yet grasped the opportunity 
here presented, but the satirist who 
could hit commercialism as Cervan- 
tes did chivalry, would be just as 
certain of immortality. 

However, there is no use in com- 
plaining of facts of which we must 
make the best if we are to make a 
living, a task which most of us feel 
constrained to undertake in spite 
of the famous dictum that there is 
no necessity for our doing so. A 
living has to be won, and that con- 
ceded, it is evident that it can only 
be won with the consent of the busi- 
ness man, who holds the key of the 
situation, and, such being the case, 
we must, presumably, begin by pla- 
cating the business man. | 

What kind of education does the 
business man require of our young 
men? When we try to find out so 
that we may furnish him with the 
proper kind of food for profit-mak- 
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ing, we discover that he does not 
know himself. He knows so little 
of the matter, of his own needs, in 
fact, that though he feels it right 
and proper, a duty incumbent upon 
him that he should call for educa- 
tion, he does not know what he must 
call for. Read the interviews with 
numbers of these commercial gen- 
tlemen which appear from time to 
time in the daily press, and the more 
pretentious magazines, in which 
they endeavor to state what is the 
proper equipment for their em- 
ployees, and their opinions, gener- 
ally, by the way, inexcusably badly 
expressed, and quite frequently in- 
comprehensible, very infinitely. To 
one man, the most useful-is he who 
has never seen a college, who just 
knows the elementary rules of arith- 
metic, and has, with difficulty, es- 


-caped from the grammar school. 


An example of this view of the 
matter is to be seen in the state- 
ment of Mr, M. B. Wallace, the sec- 
retary of the Samuel Cupples 
Wooden Ware Company, St. Louis, 
who undertook to reply to some 


queries by Mr. R. T. Crane, who has. 


published the results of his inves- 
tigations in this subject in a very 
interesting form. Says this gentle- 
man: 

“As a general proposition, I would 
prefer not to have a college man, 
unless he was satisfied that it was 
necessary for him to work, and that 
he would not become dissatisfied 
too soon and want to change be- 
cause he was not getting along fast 
enough. 

“In summing up the whole situa- 
tion, the college man, to my mind, 
is only a desirable employee when 
he is, as few college men are, con- 
scientious, hard working and will- 
ing to get down to the bottom and 
stay there for a sufficient length of 
time to work his way up.” 

This is one point of view, the 
point of view of the person who re- 
quires in his employees above all 
other virtues that of humility. If 
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such a young man is content to 
wear poor clothes, has the grace to 
eschew all descriptions of enter- 
tainment, and the self-denial to go 
regularly without a lunch, the glad 
gods may be propitious, and he may 
actually climb, step by step, to the 
same position of exalted wealth as 
his employer. In order to do this, 
however, he must have the addi- 
tional and necessary business sense, 
the gift of making money, without 
which all other gifts are vanity and 
vexation of spirit. It may be said 
parenthetically, also, that when na- 
ture does bestow that gift, it seldom 
bestows any other. 

The youth of to-day is in the habit 
of cherishing hopes of accumulating 
much wealth and acquiring the own- 
ership of a great commercial con- 
cern. These hopes are, however, 


but the afterglow of the warm sum-_ 


mer sun of a past generation, wnich 
has been long since gathered to its 
fathers. No such aspirations should 
uplift the mind of the young man of 
to-day. He should see spread out 
before him in one long vista to the 
little white stone at the end of the 
avenue, the path of constant service, 
service which progresses through 
all grades even up to the magnifi- 
cent summit, the apex, as it were, 
management of another man’s busi- 
ness, or, rather, management of the 
business of a group of men com- 
bined in a corporation, or the over- 
powering and all-persuasive trust. 
The business man who calls for 
assistance with a “plain education,” 
is woefully behind the times. He is 
probably right according to the old 
standards when everybody had the 
ambition which was then capable 
of realization by the industrious, of 
making and handling money. But 
the making of money by the indi- 
vidual merchant, after the fashion 
of the “self-made merchant,” whose 
letters to his son have been so wide- 
ly appreciated, is an extra_ sense, 
not to be created by books or school- 
master. But as a matter of fact, 


the young business-man of to-day 
has about as much chance of getting 
within sound of the rattling of the 
counters in the game of commerce 
as the war correspondent on the 
Japanese side has of getting near 
the firing line. 

The theory of practical education 
for business purposes has been de- 
stroyed by the logic of events. Such 
equipment might conceivably be 
sufficient for the young man who is 
destined to rise in the service of an 
individual employer, but is fatally 
defective under existing conditions 
of business, where employment 
takes many and various’ shapes, 
from that of simple drudgery, the 
unskilled laborer of commerce, to 
the trusted manager, the manipula- 
tor of great interests, who handles 
masses of products as a general han- 
dles masses of troops. 

It will be noticed that the demand 
for business education arises from 
the class of small business men; 
that is, the class whose capital a 
few years ago would have been con- 
sidered ample, and whose business 
would have been reckoned of suffi- 
cient importance, but who, in com- 
parison with the large concerns of 
to-day, occupy an inferior position, 
and whose influence is fast dimin- 
ishing. To satisfy the demands of 
these gentlemen for cheap labor, the 
business college was introduced and 
the teaching of shorthand, type- 
writing and accounts made a part 
of the curriculum, even of public 
school instruction. It is evident, 
however, that there is a world of 
difference between turning out a 
fairly good clerk and equipping a 
man who can understand all the in- 
volved technicalities of modern busi-~ 
ness. The one simply implies a 
certain amount of purely mechanical 
skill; the other, possession of a 
brain, and a degree of imagination, 
also. | 

Well, the business man had his 
own. way, and stamped his ideas up- 
on the educational system of the 
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country, and having done so, forth- 
with expressed his discontent- with 
the kind of man that the schools 
turned out. He discovered that the 
vaunted business training did no 
more than provide mere routine 
clerks, and the employer was in 
need of something more than more 
or less accurate calculating ma- 
chines. As a matter of fact, the 
business community began to feel 
the pressure of conditions. The old 
virtues of early rising and late go- 
ing to bed; of eating the bread of 
carefulness and of following the 
maxims of Poor Richard, were not 
sufficient to sustain the small busi- 
ness man against the new commer- 
cialism and the new finance. 
business man, feeling his own brains 
unequal to the strain, began to 
complain bitterly of the lack of com- 
petent and honest assistants, as if 
any amount of brains or enthusiasm 
could manipulate a regiment satis- 
factorily against an army. The 
business. man forgot that he must 
blame, not his clerks, but his own 
lack of dollars. | 

However, he set his ecclesiastical 
machine to work, and all the pulpits 
of Little Bethel were vociferous with 
appeals to the youth to throw off 
their evil ways, to abandon the cig- 
arette which causes’ destruction, 
the glass which cheers, and occa- 
sionally inebriates, and the care- 
lessness and lightness of irrespon- 
sible youth. An army of the New 
Model was to be created for the 
benefit of the business world, a new 
call to puritanism and the strenu- 
ous life was heralded by Mr. Roose- 
velt, and dinned into our ears by the 
drum ecclesiastic, which was to turn 
us wily nily into a nation of prosper- 
ous merchants, making profits from 
each other, served by clerks who 
were to be, at one and the same 
time, patterns of abstinence and dis- 
creet Napoleons of finance. 


But if the business-trained young 


men have not shown any very 
marked ability in the world for 
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which they have been ' specially 


trained, the fact remains that the 


colleges have not, on their part, 
succeeded in supplying the com- 
mercial magnates of the country 
with just the sort of material which 
they demand. This is evident from 
the fact that college men are not in 
very great demand among business 
men; in truth, there is a very evi- 
dent desire on their part to have as 
little to do with them as possible. 
And this brings to a very interest- 
ing little argument on this subject 
in which Mr. Crane, of whom I have 
already spoken, and Dr. Jordan of 
Stanford University, respectively, 
maintain opposing sides. Dr. Jor- 
dan said: “Of all the business men 
of the world, those sent out from the 
American universities are the most 
enlightened, the 
keenest in- mind, the most effective 
in action. These are our captains 
of industry, and the young fellows 
who have worked their way from 
the streets to the counting room as 
cash boys, errand boys and appren- 
tices, must continue, a few bright 
individuals excepted, to plod along 
in the ranks.” To which Mr. Crane 
comes back with a crushing reply. 
He says: “What a rhetorical bal- 
loon! Not one of the captains, or 
more accurately speaking, generals, 
of industry, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, has been through 
college.” 

Against Dr. Jordan’s opinion is 
ranged that of Andrew Carnegie, 
who says: “In my own experience, 
I can say that I have known few 
young men who were intended for 
business who were not injured by a 
collegiate education. Had they gone 
into active work during the years 
spent at college they would have 
been better educated men in every 
true sense of the term. The fire and 
energy have been stamped out of 
them, and how to so manage as to 
live a life of idleness and not a life 
of usefulness, has become the chief 
question with them.” We may 
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omit from consideration the moral- 
izing of the successful and some- 
what self-conscious old Scotch phil- 
istine, but must pay some respect 
to his actual experience, from which 
he draws the further conclusion: 
“The almost total abstinence of the 
graduate from high positions in the 
business world would seem to justify 
the conclusion that college educa- 
tion as it exists seems almost fatal 
to success in that domain. 

Now, it appears clearly enough 
from this argument that Dr. Jordan 
spoke without his book, and thac the 
wish was father to the thought when 
he praised the colleges for the 
achievement of a success which they 
do not appear, at all events, so far, 
to have attained. 

But his critic is nevertheless the 
worse off of the two in this argu- 
ment, and drives his team far afield 
when he says, as he does, in his con- 
clusions upon the subject: 

“Many young men receive an er- 


ronious impression regarding the. 


value of a college education, and 
think, as the president of a Western 
college once remarked in his ad- 
dress to a graduating class, that 
upon leaving college they can go out 
and pick up gold bricks in the street. 
It is only after they have spent their 
valuable time in college and have 
started out to earn a living that they 
find their higher education is of 
practically no value to them; that 
they must commence at the foot of 
the ladder, which they could have 
done better seven years before, and 
would now be earning a reasonable 
salary. 

“In other words, not until then 
do they learn the truth of this col- 
lege president’s further remark that 
the bricks referred to are fastened 
down very tight. I think they will 
also discover that instead of their 
college education making them es- 
pecially skillful in loosening the 
bricks it has really the opposite ef- 
fect, and that they are less able to 
accomplish this task than the man 
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who did not go to college. Are not 
the heads of these institutions treat- 
ing boys unjustly when they allow 
them to go through college under 
this misapprehension, and fail. to 
enlighten them upon this subject 
before they have spent their time 
and money and are about to go out 
into the world?” 

The upshot of this reasoning is 
just as wild, and in fact a trifle 
wilder than that of the President of 
Stanford University,. for whereas 
the former, in an excess of zeal for 
his own particular pill, cries out that 
its merits are unquestionable, and 
makes claims for it which cannot be 
substantiated in fact, the other 
seems to. say “Do not go to college, 
and success in business will be as 
easy as breathing,’ a conclusion 
which, to say the least, seems a lit- 
tle ridiculous. But setting aside 
the extreme views of the partisans, 
the critic of Dr. Jordan apparently 
has no grasp of the subject in its 
present state, for he says: 

“Tf college men have not been 
able to demonstrate their worth in 
the smaller operations of the past, 
it is absurd to claim that they will 
be in greater demand in the larger 
enterprises upon which we are now 
entering.” This is in answer to a 
statement that “the business of to- 
day and the future demands a higher 
grade of intelligence and a more 
highly specialized ability than .the 
individual commerce of a generation 
ago. It therefore demands higher 
training.” 

It will be observed that again the 
President of Stanford spoils his 
case by overstating, for the new 
commerce is not a generation, nor, 
as a matter of fact, quite ten years 
old, but he has the right idea, an 
idea which appears to be quite be- 
yond the comprehension of his 
critic. Under the individual com- 
merce of a few years azo, which 
has now quite disappeared, as an im- 
portant factor, or is disappearing 
so fast that :¢ may be left out of the 
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calculation, success, in spite of all 
the claims made by the successful, 
was not a matter of brain power 
itself, nor even to any very great 
degree. Success consisted in the 
successful putting through of small 


operations against individual com-* 


petitors, and was partly due to the 
gambling spirit which would take 
chances, partly to an ability to 
scheme and meet opposition with 
counter efforts. In all of this it is 
very evident that there was no qual- 
ity called for which would give a 
man .who had had special training 
any advantage. On the. contrary, 
the boy from the street, who had 
grown \accustomed to the petty 
chicane of business and whose intel- 
lectual processes seldom included 
ethical perception, who was a good 
fighter, was more than likely to 
-succeed, where the other would fail. 

But gradually the scope of busi- 
ness is widening. The successful 
man of affairs will have not the 
command of a small body of free- 
booters which may _ occasionally 
make a successful raid and enable 
‘its officer to build a church and get 
his name and picture in the local li- 
‘brary, but he will have to manage 
the well organized and equipped 
forces of municipal enterprises and 
‘great monopolistic combinations. 
‘This will call for resources of intel- 
‘lect which only the exceptional un- 
‘trained man will possess and which 
:are most likely to belong to him who 
has cultivated and broadened his 
‘mind by regular study under compe- 
tent specialists. How few 
‘there are may be seen by the miser- 
able manner in which the great 


financiers, so-called, who have been 
held up to our admiration by per- 
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fervid Dr. Jordans in miniature, as 
being the finest in the world, have 
mismanaged and spoiled those great 
combinations which commercial and 
industrial development have ren- 
dered necessary, and who, in the 
case of the shipping trust in particu- 
lar, made our financial operations 
the joke of the people from whom 
we undertook to wrest the mastery 
of the ocean. | 

It is clear that the progress of in- 
dustrial organization will call into 
being a set of men who are capable 
of directing it in an orderly and sci- 
entific manner. These men _ will 
have to be equipped with an amount 
of intelligence and_ special © skill 
which cannot be given by mere hap- 
hazard acquaintance with the work 
which they undertake, but which 
will call for trained minds equally 
with any of the so-called learned 
professions. The stenographer or 
salesman will rise to the manage- 
ment of a great industry as seldom 
as a Field Marshal will be devel- 
oped from a private soldier. With 
the advent of the trust, a great num- 
ber of useless individual traders, 
who were of no particular utility to 
the community, is being wiped out, 
and with the departure of these suc- 
cessful gentlemen goes a great deal 
of the intellectual and ethical lum- 
ber with which they have loaded the 
books and the*churches. An ethic 
built on small competition and ve- 
hemently insisted upon by a subsi- 
dized ministry, as well as an educa- 
tion made according to the narrow 
notions of the small trader, is bound 
to go also, and this will not be the 
least of the benefits conferred upon 
us by the advent of the great com- 
mercial combinations. 
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LIMA BEANS 
A Practical Story by a Practical Man 


BY W. A. TENNEY 


ACH section of California is 


peculiarly adapted to 


‘one product. The redwood 
belt is unequaled in its quality and 
quantity of lumber. The abrupt 


headlands and sharp gulches along 


the sea-coast are unsurpassed for 
dairying. The broad valleys and 


_ rolling prairies of the interior, origi- 


nally clad with wild oats, are especi- 
ally suited to grain. Sheltered val- 
leys and hillsides are the natural 
locations for orchards and _ vine- 
yards. Select spots in the foothills 
of Southern’ California are capable 
of bearing the best of citrus fruits. 
Ventura County not only has its 
dairy lands, its pastures, its grain 
fields, its citrus groves, but in addi- 
tion it has a large area pre-eminently 
the home of the Lima bean. 

The location has gained the so- 
briquet of the “Bean County.” Lima 
beans are its largest commercial 
product. It is claimed that more 
Limas are grown in this county than 
in all the rest of the world com- 
bined. The largest bean field in the 
world is here, comprising 1,500 acres 
with an average annual yield of 28,- 
ooo sacks-of 82 pounds each, worth 
in the aggregate $60,000. It re- 
quires forty tons of seed beans to 
plant this one field. A hundred 
men and a hundred horses are em- 
ployed in the planting and the culti- 
vation of this ranch. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the bean farms 
are in small tracts, cultivated by the 
owners and their families. These 
small farms exhibit a degree of 
thrift and prosperity not generally 
visible in other parts of California. 
One man and his boys, with the 
modern machinery, can _ cultivate 
fifty acres. A little extra help may 


be needed in harvesting and thresh- 
ing. | 
About one-twentieth part of Ven- 
tura County, or a tract of between 
40,000 and 50,000 acres produced in 
1903 approximately 600,000 sacks of 
Lima beans, worth about $1,300,000. 
And this, we are told, comprised. 
three-fourths of the Limas grown 
in the world. 

The question will be raised, why 


is the product of this choice article 


of diet limited to so small a terri- 
tory? Several reasons are manifest. 
The Lima is of tropical origin. Cul- 
tivated in Panama and Honolulu, it 
is a perennial, and continues to ex- 
tend its fresh shoots, its blossoms,. 
and new pods, year after year. It 
seems averse to cease growing till 
arrested by a lack of moisture or 
the knife of the harvester, even in 
California. Again, the Lima is one. 
of the most sensitive growths in the 
vegetable world. It requires a tem- 
perature of little variation. It can- 
not endure cold. Only a few hours. 
of hot, dry East wind when the 
blossoms are tender will blight the 
year’s crop. If the seed is planted 
when the soil is too wet, or if much: 
rain falls after planting, the seed 
perishes in the hill. It is fastidious, 
too, about the attention of the-cul-. 
tivator. The soil must be prepared 
and kept in the very best condition. 

The Lima belt in Ventura County: 
is unique in situation, climate and 
soil. The Pacific coast-line from: 
Alaska to Point Conception follows 
a southerly course, and is all the- 
way exposed to the chilling summer 
trade-winds. At Point Conception, 
the coast turns almost at right an- 
gles to the east, and continues so 
for about seventy miles; thus Ven-- 
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The largest bean field in the world—1,500 acres. 


tura County has an eastern and 
western coast line. At the North, 
East and West are strong mountain 
barriers which exclude in the main 
the unfavorable winds and prevent 
much variation in temperature. The 
bean valleys at a small elevation 
above tide water are open to the 
south and the sea. Here again na- 
ture has furnished another shelter 
from violent elements. ‘Twenty- 
five miles from land, to the south- 
west, is a chain of high islands, 
which arrest the violence of the 
waves and the west winds. - 

This sheltered channel seems less 
affected by winds and changes of 
temperature than the most of the 
land-locked bay of San Francisco. 
The water, we are told, is at sixty 
degrees in January, and sixty-six in 
August. This is the regulator of 
the climate in the sheltered valleys. 


It cannot be cold, cannot be hot. The 


Government record for five years 
shows an average highest tempera- 
ture for January to be 8o degrees, 
and for July 81 degrees; the lowest 
average for January is 34 degrees, 
and for July 40 degrees. The mean 
temperature for January is 52 de- 
grees, for July 64 degrees. Occa- 


sionally in summer the thermometer 
rises to-90 degrees, but only for a 
few hours, as the ocean is an equal- 
izer. The spots on earth are rare 
where a temperature can be found 
at once so mild and so even. A few 
degrees warmer or colder for a suc- 
cession of days would blast the 
Lima between blossom and pod, or 
in the tender pod. The atmosphere 
of this locality in summer contains 
a large amount of humidity. What 
is here called fog is a high, thin veil 
over the face of the sun—vapor par-. 
tially condensed by the cooler upper 
stratum of the atmosphere. This at 
once obstructs the heating rays of 
the sun and arrests the escape of 
moisture from the ground. This 
condition of things is essential to 
the development of the Lima. The 
Ojai valley, only fifteen miles away, 
and at an altitude of 800 feet above 
tide water, having a temperature a 
little warmer, with no fog, fails to 


produce Limas even with irrigation. 


The continual glare of _ the sun 
blights the vines. A little too much 
fog at Half -Moon Bay and Pesca- 
dero, and parts of San Luis County, 
mildews the vines, and blasts the 
crop. The amount of rain at Ven- 
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tura, and in the bean belt, is com- 
paratively light. The United States 
Weather Bureau records as the av- 
erage for ten years ending June, 
1903, 11.33 inches. During half of 
these years it appears that there was 
no precipitation in June, July, Au- 
gust and September, and only a 
small amount in May, in some years 
none at all. Thus the very months 
when the crop is growing there is 
ordinarily little or no moisture fur- 
nished by rain. From these facts, 
it is evident that the Lima derives 
the larger part of the moisture need- 
ful to its growth from the humid at- 
mosphere. It is generally conceded 
that the moisture in the soil is about 
exhausted in July, yet the beans do 
not dry up until ripe in September 
and October. A heavy rain after 
planting is considered a detriment, 
as it is liable to rot the seed in the 
ground or form a crust to prevent 
or greatly retard the plant in its ef- 
fort to come up. Late rains also 
start an undesirable growth of 
weeds. 

After the early rains and _ the 
weeds start in winter, the ground is 
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broken by a three or four-point 
gang-plow drawn by horses; and it 
is considered best to harrow thor- 
oughly the same day. Later’a drag 
with a few harrow teeth in it is used 
to farther pulverize the lumps. lf 
more working is needed after heavy 
rains, the cultivator is employed. 
Some years the cultivator alone does 
the work without the plow. 

Last of all, the cyclone is run over 
the field. This implement is con- 
structed with parallel bars or knives 
which stir the surface only, to de- 
stroy the weeds and _ loosen the 
ground without disturbing the mois- 
ture below. After the cyclone has 
passed over, the soil is ready for 
the seed. 

The improved bean planter is ar- 
ranged for four rows three feet apart 
and an attachment to mark the 
spaces for the next four rows. In 
some places we noticed, the rows 
were nearly a mile long and almost 
as straight as a line could be drawn. 
The planter has a wheel which takes 
one bean at a time from the hopper 
and spaces them six inches apart. 

The distance can be varied at 
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The Cyclone. 


pleasure. The bean drops into a 


tube which opens the ground and 
covers the seed. All the driver needs 


to do is to keep the hopper full and 


see that his team moves in a straight 
line. The planter easily puts in 
about twenty-five acres in a dav. 
The planting is done when _ the 


Four row planter. 


ground is warm, from the Ist to the 
20th of May. In almost a week or 
ten days under favorable conditions, 
the plant comes in sight. At the 
most suitable time the cultivators 
or weed cutters are put to work. 
They are of different structures, but 
all are designed to kill the weeds 
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Lima Beans. 


and loosen the soil, thus forming a 
escape of 


mulch to prevent the 
moisture. 

The harvester is arranged with 
knives to cut two rows at once, 
and throw the material into wind- 
rows; these, again, men with shone 
forks pile up to dry. 

In due time, a steam thresher is 
located in a central spot in the 
field, and the heaps are gathered 
with teams. The most approved 
thresher has a straw. stacker at- 
tached to it. A powerful fan, not 
connected with the cleaning fan, 
sends a strong blast up a large pneu- 
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preferable to barley hay. Butte 
made from the milk of cows fed on 
bean straw is very hard. | 
The Lima has long been relished 
as a green Shell-bean, but it has 
been only within the last few years 
of cultivation in this locality that 
the dry Lima has gained general 
favor for the table. It is now ac- 
knowledgea to be the most deli- 
cious of the bean family. As _ its 
tame extends over the whole world, 


‘the demand will increase. The qual- 


ity of the article and the liinited 
scope of its production will insure 
it against decrease in price. 


Cutting Lima beans. 


matic tube, which removes all the 
straw, chaff and dust. This tube 
is flexible, not unlike the tail of a 
lobster. A man stationed at its 


base can move the nozzle in any di- ° 


rection to build up a stack. If the 
thresher is stationed near a barn or 
shed, the tube can be arranged in 
an upper window so as to fill the 
barn. 

Recently, it has been learned that 
Lima bean straw is valuable for cow 
feed. It sells for ten dollars a ton 
to dairymen, and is_ considered 


Great care has been taken to im- 
prove the quality of the Lima seed. 


Mr. Henry Lewis, one of the earliest . 


growers, has from year to year 
gathered the earliest and fairest 
pods from the best vines, and from 
these has selected the largest and 
plumpest seed. Other successful 
cultivators, especially at Oxnard, 
have all the seed carefully picked 
over by hand, planting only the 
most perfect specimens. The Lima 
of to-day is much superior to the 
product of twenty-five years ago. 
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A few well-attested facts will 
show the profit of this kind of fos- 
tering. On the celebrated Dixie 
Thompson, the largest bean ranch 
in the world (1,500 acres), the aver- 
age net gain per acre is $35. Mr. 
Downing told the writer that the 
net gain of his farm per acre was 
$70, or the gross yield was about 


$84 per acre. 
Ventura County. 
Frank Petit—Three miles south- 
east of Oxnard; has a ranch of 215 


acres, which has been under culti- 
vation 25 years, and is producing 


Monthly. 


Marion Cannon.—Ex-Congress- 
man, San Buena. Ventura; owns:a 
farm the soil of which is from 60 to 
70 feet deep. He sold his Lima bean 
crop of 1899, from 100 acres, for 
$4.60 per cental, or $7,200. On 40 
acres in that year he raised 1,035 
sacks of beans, averaging 78 pounds 
to the sack, which he sold at $4.60 
a cental, or $4,034.20. This land 
has. been planted successively to 
Lima beans for twenty years, and 
shows no signs of diminution of 
productive power. With fifteen 
inches of rainfall, which is nearly 
normal, this land repeatedly 


' Piling beans to dry. 


better crops every year without fer- 
tilizers. He has grown beans ten 
years. He calculates the cost of 
production at one cent a pound, and 
regards all he receives in excess of 
that amount as clear profit. He says 
1,500 pounds is a fair average yield 
per acre, but he has grown as high 
4S 3,000 pounds to the acre. A good 
price for the product is three cents. 
Mr. Petit says that with beans sell- 
ing at the average price, it is better 
to own land at $250 an acre than 
to lend money at ten per cent. 


produced 2,000 to 2,500 pounds cf 
beans. Fertilizers are not used. 
Mr. Cannon says it is as profitable 
to grow Lima beans on land valued 
at $150 to $200 an acre as to sell 
the land at these prices and loan the 
proceeds at ten per cent per annum. 

Henry Neal.—Five miles east of - 
Ventura; began by renting land, on 
which he planted Lima beans. In 
1898 he cleared $6,000 and bought 
his first land, paying $9,000 for 67 
acres, half the purchase price down. 
In 1899 he finished paying for his 
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Lima Beans. 


land. In 1900 he farmed his home 


place and rented 190 acres, giving 


a third of the crop in payment. The 
year’s operations netted Mr. Neal 


$10,000. 
California Industries. 


The aggregate figures are, of 
course, in round figures, or the 
nearest approximate amounts. 
Many persons cultivate bean farms 
on shares, but we heard of no bean 
land offered for sale because the 
branches of business are scarce 
where so good an income could be 
secured for the capital invested. It 


here. 
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be congratulated on their good for- 
tune. With some kinds of farming 
there is connected constant and 
hard manual labor. It is not so 
Nearly all of the heavy work 
is done with machinery drawn by 
horses. The cultivator occupies a 
seat and handles the lines. He has 
little hard work except to change 
the brake at the end of the furrow 
or rows. Then, again, .there are 


more intervals of leisure than in 
most occupations. 

Between the season for threshing 
and the ordinary time for plowing 
is several months; 


and between 


The ":hresher and the Stacker. 


is a general testimony that the soil 
is not exhausted by the continual 
production of Lima beans. Differ- 
ent farmers tell us that after twenty 
years of cultivation the later crops 
have been larger than those of the 
earlier years. 

The machinery used in the pro- 
duction of Lima beans is manufac- 
tured in Ventura, and the most of 
it was here invented. It is special 
in its construction. 

The Lima bean producers are to 


plowing and planting are many va- 
cant days. After the last cultivat- 
ing to the harvest are a series of 
weeks. Verily, the machines and 
the harnessing of the forces of na- 
ture and brutes has greatly miti- 
gated the primal curse pronounced 
upon the tiller of the soil. The 
farmers and their sons here have 
more chance for mental improve- 
ment than many farmers elsewhere, 
cr persons engaged in other occu- 
pations. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEMS 


BY H. L. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE problems that present 
themselves for a_ solution 
at the opening of the present 

century are not only multitudinous, 
but they promise to be of vast and 
far-reaching importance to this and 
all future generations. Scientists 
tell us the discovery of any notable 
result in the world of physics seems 
to open up so many branching 
avenues promising further marvel- 
ous results that the mind is almost 
bewildered by the prospect. 

In the political world, who can 
foresee the mighty changes that 
shall be wrought out before the pres- 
ent conflict now raging in the Far 
East shall be ended, and the inevi- 
table complications growing out of 
it shall permit an enduring peace. 
This has been a constantly impend- 
ing conflict for many years. An op- 


pressed world has been waiting for 


this very day of opportunity, hence 
the words following of fifteen years 
ago by the present writer are quite 
appropriate for to-day. 

That we are living in peculiar and 
even momentous times no one will 
for.a moment dispute. They are 
times which find no parallel in any 
age of the world’s history of which 
we know. As the telegraph and the 
yress bring to us daily and _ even 
hourly the quick-beating pulsations 
of the world, they seem to tell us 
that the moral and political forces 
of the earth are putting themselves 
in array for a struggle of such 
mighty proportions that old earth 
herself promises to “reel to and fro 
like a drunken man,” under the 
heavy tread of men, angels and de- 
mons, combatants for victory or 
death. | 

The exuberant exclamation of the 
soldier of Napoleon’s army cross- 
ing the Alps seems likely to be real- 


ized. Looking back from a lofty 
height whence he could see the im- 
mense army filing and defiling up 
the mountain sides, surrounded on 
every hand by lofty peaks and over- 
hanging crags, he could contain 
himself no longer, but stepping aside 


from his comrades, he shouted: “At- 


tention the Universe! Wheel by 
Kingdoms!” What was thus spoken 
in ecstatic rapture seems ready to 
be fulfilled, as we behold in the Old | 
World the marshaling of forces 
never before dreamed of for num- 
bers and gigantic armaments, and 
hear the low rumbling of armies 
taking their places for the last great 
conflict of the ages. * * * Ten mil- 
lions of men (by recent estimates) 
taken from the active fields of pro- 
ductive industry, and ready at 
thirty days’ notice to take the field, 
is a sight never before witnessed 
and a burden which the nations can- 
not long endure without bankruptcy. 
Far truer to-day than when written 
in 1888. As far back as 1874, Dis- 
raeli, Prime Minister of England, 


‘said: “The great crisis of the world 


is nearer than many suppose.” 
Until within very recent years it 
was universally believed the imme- 
diate theatre of this ever-impending 
conflict would be in European Tur- 
key for the possession of Constanti- 
nople and control of the Bosphorus. 
A far deeper design than this, how- 
ever, is in the policy of Russia, which 
she will seek to accomplish at the 
proper time—the acquisition of Pal- 
estine and Syria, Jerusalem and the 
“holy places”—not only for the pur- 
pose of touching England at a vital 
point, but for the hope of unifying 
the ninety-five millions of the Greek 
Church under the domination of the 
Czar as its supreme head. Here Rus- 
sia’s forces could be easily available 
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for her own aggrandisement, as 
usual. But England has a mortgage 
on Palestine for moneys loaned the 
Turk, and she will never release her 
claim save by foreclosure of mort- 
gage by default. We have a strong 
conviction, therefore, that the final 
struggle for supremacy will be 
fought out on the soil of Palestine, 
perhaps on the great plain of Es- 
draelon, where the fate of so many 
empires have been decided. 

But an inscrutable Providence, 
working through human instrumen- 
talities, has transferred the seat of 
war, for a time and a purpose, to 
the Far East, where the ponderous 
Northern Bear finds himself six 
thousand miles away from his base 
of supplies and least prepared of all 
the kingdoms for his conflict in de- 
fense of arbitrary and unrighteous 
acquisition of territory. His adver- 
sary, on the contrary, is virtually on 
his own ground, thoroughly pre- 
pared in every respect for a strug- 
gle to a finish for life or death, and 
the result ought not to be in doubt. 
Japan will be victorious throughout 
the war, meeting with no serious 
disaster that will cripple her, or de- 
prive her of final results—the integ- 
rity of Korea and the complete mili- 
tary evacuation of Manchuria—ac- 
cording to treaty stipulations. 

But the real problem to be solved 
by this war does not rest in the loss 
or gain of Manchuria, vital as that 
may be to the parties to the strug- 
gle. It is, however, a most import- 
ant factor, since it will engage the 


utmost resources of Russia to save. 


herself from being a spectacle of 
ponderous inefficiency. Her pride 


will not brook interference, hence 


the struggle will doubtless be a 
prolonged one. While Russia _ is 
thus mightily engaged, far removed 
from her base of supplies, waiting 
peoples are watching for the oppor- 
tune moment to right their wrongs 
and make a dash for larger liberty 
and a Government better adapted to 
the needs of the people and the civ- 


ilization of the Twentieth Century. 
- Russia still adheres to the title 
of the Roman Caesars, and the old, 
obsolete Julian as against the cor- 
rect Gregorian calendar adopted by 
all other European kingdoms, save 
the Mohammedan. She seems to 
be infatuated with the delusive me- 
dieval idea of a world dominating 
empire and church under one civil 
and ecclesiastical head. - As that de- 
lusion crumbled and fell, so will be 
the end of this later one. 

Herein lies the principle involved 
and the problem to be solved, hence 
all correct conclusions. respecting 
this war and all other conflicts that 
may grow out of it, must be based 


upon this issue—liberty for the peo- 


ple in freedom of thought and larger 
intelligence. Towards this supreme 
end the history of the world shows 
sure and steady development. The 
Supreme Ruler of this world’s affairs 
is working for the best and highest 
interests of the people as against 
the selfish, sordid and grasping ef- 
forts of the few claiming to rule by 
divine right. | 

Thus we conclude that the real 
problem for Europe is whether Im- 
perialism as represented by Russia 
shall dominate the world, or Repub- 
licanism, as held by Saxon and cog- 
nate races. It is currently reported 
the Will of Peter the Great gives 
this incentive for his successors; if 
Russia does not .become dominant 
in the affairs of the world, England 
will. Was it a knowledge of this 
Will that led Napoleon at St. Helena 


to say, as reported: “In fifty years 


Europe will either be Cossack or Re- 
publican.” If we take the revolu- 
tions of 1848 throughout Europe as 
a point of departure from the old 
regime, and beginning of Demo- 
cracy, he was quite correct in his 
forecast, for what has been accom- 
plished thus far gives promise. of 
still larger victories in the future. 
Herein, doubtless, lies the secret 
of Russia’s enormous and unscrupu- 
lous acquisitions of territory in Cen- 
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tral and Eastern Asia. Failing to get 
what she hoped for in Asia Minor 
in the Russo-Turkish war of 1874, 
she bides her time for another effort. 
Thus Russia and England will in- 
evitably be drawn into conflict; the 
result ought easily to be foreseen, 
especially by those who recognize 
the mission of the Saxon race. It 
was in fulfillment of this mission 
that this Government espoused the 
cause of Cuba against a tyrannous 
and unscrupulous kingdom, saying 
“Hands off!” and let the oppressed 
go free. It matters little what may 
be the title of the man on the throne, 
whether King or President, if the 
people have a representative voice 
in Government that is republican- 
ism ; where the people have no voice 
and one man’s word is law, whether 
in State or Church, that is imperial- 
ism, and doomed sooner or later to 
overthrow. : 

By this immutable, divine law, 
Russia will find at the opportune 
moment of defeat and disaster in 
the Far East her worst enemies— 
rather her best friends—within her 
own borders, ready, with those in 
exile already organized and_plot- 
ting, to demand a thorough change 
in Government from Imperialism to 
Democracy, and history points to 
sure results in their favor. ~Poland, 
with her five millions of people rob- 
bed of nationality, stands ready to 
demand reinstatement to her former 
place among the nations, or at least 
a representative voice in national 
councils. Finland also will have her 
opportunity to recover what she has 
been forcibly deprived of within the 
last few years. 

But Russia is not the only coun- 
try or kingdom to be with her de- 
pendencies affected by this war, 
for it is but the beginning of 


other wars, all resulting in a general 
enlargement of the liberties of the 
people, righting of wrongs and the 
settlement of boundaries on racial 
lines rather than, as heretofore, by 
That para- 


the arbitrament of war. 


site of Europe, “the unspeakable 
Turk,” has by the application of the 
principle laid down, been “weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” 
Bulgaria stands ready with an army 
of 260,000 robust men thoroughly 
equipped and trained to declare war 
against her at the opportune mo- 
ment of Russia’s helpless entangle- 
ment in the Far East, for her ex- 


tinction as a factor in European af- 


fairs. The oracles of God say she 
shall be dried up like a river de- 
prived of its streams; this process 


has been going on since Greece be-. 


came free in 1826. The London 
Times said years ago: “Turkey is 
dying of dry rot.” In either case, it 


is time she ceased to be a part of Eu- 


rope and a blot on the map. 

Bulgaria’s victory will, with pos- 
sibly the help of Austria, open t:.e. 
way for the creation of a Slav Con- 
federacy of all the Balkan States, 
including Macedonia. It is among 
the strong probabilities that a coali- 
tion may be made with Austria for 
a powerful and united Slavic King- 
dom, extending to the Bosphorus 
and the Archipelago. In the Russo- 
Turkish war both Russia and Ger- 
many hinted to Austria that she 
could help herself to Turkey if she 
desired, but she did not take th> 
hint. At last she was told outright 
by Bismarck to take from Turkey 
what she chese. Austria did not 
choose, for fear, doubtless, that such © 
unwonte’ generosity might call for 
a like re -iprocal gift, nolens volens, 
of the German half of her own king- 
dom that Germany may unite all 
‘leutons under one Government and 
one flag. This would satisfy, also, 
her strong desire for a southern port 
at Trieste on the Adriatic, The 
troubles between Teutons and Hun- 
garians in Austria of recent years 
point to this certain result in the 
not distant future. 

By whatever means, therefore, 
Turkey may be wiped off the map 
of Europe, whether by open warfare 
or by the slow process of drying up, 
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we may be sure of this, that all peo- 
ples connected intimately or remote- 
ly with these world conflicts will be 
brought into larger liberty and bet- 
ter opportunity for developing the 
best there is in them. Boundaries 
being settled on racial and natural 
lines, there will be neither reason 
nor excuse for war, and arbitration 


may be accepted as the best way of 
settling all minor disputes and 
causes of friction. Any nation re- 
fusing the International Tribunal 
for the luxury of war, may find 
“moral suasion,” backed by the dic- 
tum of the dominant powers, all- 
sufficient to keep the peace of the 
world undisturbed for ages to come. 


The Greatest Good to the Greatest Number 


BY GUY RAYMOND HALIFAX 


T is singular that men of educa- 


tion, of wide public experience, 

of much ability in other direc- 
tions, so completely ignore the les- 
sons of history, the truths of psy- 
chology, and the results of experi- 
ence, aS we constantly see is the 
case when there is a debate on some 
great public question in Congress, 
or a discussion in thé press, or on 
the rostrum, of an important nation- 
a1 policy. It seems as though the 
best educated men say the most fool- 
ish things, and Massachusetts, 
which prides herself on her high 
standard of education, produces the 
most pronounced types of these er- 
ratic and irrational talkers and 
writers. 

It is curious, too, to see’ thorough- 
ly religious and devoted people, who 
have an absolute faith in the Bible 
and its story, who never seem able 
-to apply the truths it teaches to our 
times and current events. They 
never seem to be able to grasp the 
idea that God made the world for all 


mankind, not for a race or nation- 


ality; that whether we accept the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, or prefer the 
theory of evolution, the greatest 
good to the greatest number of man- 
kind irrespective of their race, irre- 
spective of their color, irrespective 
of their nationality, is the object 


to be sought and aim to be 
attained. If we accept Biblical dic- 
tation that man is to live by the 
sweat of his brow, then those races 
which will not work, which will not 
improve themselves and the general 
condition of mankind, must go. They 
have refused to obey the Divine 
mandate, and must pay the penalty. 

If, on the other hand, we accept 
the theory of the survival of the fit- 
test, we reach the same conclusion. 
The races that will not work, that 
will not labor to better themselves, 
are clearly not “the fittest,” and 


must pass away. 


If the brown man is going and the 
red man is gone, it is because, judged 
by the standard of Moses or Dar- 
win, they are not fitted to remain. 
They would not live by the sweat 
of their brow, they are not the fit- 
test who alone are to survive. 

It is marvelous how any Christian 
man or woman can believe that God 
intended the. most fertile lands on 
face of the globe to remain idle; 
that these lands should be used as 
a hunting ground by a few lazy, su- 
perstitious, cruel savages, rather 
than that they should become the 
home of. hundreds of thousands of 
peaceable, happy, industrious, or- 
derly human beings. 

Is not the condition of the two 
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Dakotas to-day, for instance, infin- 
itely better, from even a Christian 
sense, than when they were the 
hunting ground of the murderous 
Sioux? There are the peaceable 
homes where womanhood is respect- 
ed and childhood taught to love its 
Maker, in the place of the tepees in- 
habited by lazy men, slave women 
and neglected children. It is non- 
sense to say the Indian has been 
wronged and persecuted and cheat- 
ed out of his land. This Government 
has done far more for the Indian 
than it has done for the white man. 
It has made tremendous efforts to 
educate him, but he was too lazy to 
learn. It has clothed and fed him 
and his children. When has it done 
that for the white man or his child? 

The land was not his; he did not 
make it, neither did he improve it. 
God made it for all mankind, and it 
of right belongs to the man, white, 
red or black, who uses it for his own 
welfare and that of humanity. 

There never has been a time in 
the history of the country that the 
Government would not have given 
the Indians farms, houses, homes, 
civil and political rights. What 
have they ever done to acquire 
them? They have refused to work, 
refused to be educated, refused to 
improve, and by the eternal man- 
date, by the law of the survival of 
the fittest, they are rapidly passing 
away. 

So far as the relative cruelty of 
the two races is concerned, the I[n- 
dian has killed more whites than 
the whites have Indians. We are 


in the habit of accusing the Span- 


iards of cruelty, but let us be hon- 
est: Where the Anglo-Saxon settled 
the Indian has disappeared; where 
the Spaniards settled he or his half- 
breed descendants still occupy the 
land. Judged by results, are the na- 
tions which have Indian rulers, in 
the nations in which he is not even 
a citizen, the most cruel in their 
treatment of him. He has survived 
in Spanish countries because the 
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Latin race is less strenuous, less <c- 
tive, and consequently less anxious 
to utilize the opportunities offered. 
That is why these nations are pass- 
ing away as great powers, and the 
more active Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon 
races are taking their places. It is 
with the white a case of the survival 
of the fittest, of living by the sweat. 
of your brow. That is why the 
English language, which was spoken 
by 12.7 per cent of the white race © 
a hundred years ago is spoken by 30 
per cent to-day; that is why those | 
who speak French are only 12.7 per 
cent to-day, while at the time of the 
Louisiana purchase they numbered 
19.4 per cent of the white race; that 
is why Spanish has fallen from 16.2 
per cent in 1801 to 10 per cent in 
1901; why Portuguese has fallen 
from 4.7 per cent to 3.2 per cent, and 
Italian from 9.3 per cent to 8.3 per 
cent; while German has held its own 
and English has increased 250 per 
cent. It is the survival of the fit- 
test, the workers, of those who live 
by the sweat of their brow. 

If we accept the great, broad idea 
that the world was intended by its 
nature for all mankind, not for a 
few thousand or a few million peo- 
ple, many international problems 
take on a different aspect. Thus, 
for instance, if, as some say, the 
Filipino will not work, will not util- 
ize the resources of the country that 
God has given him, is it right that 
all the rest of humanity is to suffer 
by his selfishness and laziness? No! 
Let him stand aside, that all may 
benefit by the natural resources of 
his country. Should the millions of © 
Europe be forced to live in squalor 
and misery because the African sav- 
age or American Indian prefers 
hunting and slave trading to farm- 
ing and commerce? Even Hoar 
would hardly claim that. Let him 
work if he wants to live, and let 
the plains and valleys of Africa and 
South America be settled by thou- 
sands of industrious, peaceful Chris- 
tians, instead of by a few hundred 
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nomads intent on destroying their 
Own race. 

If the sentimentalists who always 
arise when a_ great international 
question arises were allowed _ to 
have their way, the white race 
would be cooped up in a corner of 
the world; progress would be stop- 
ped; murder, slavery and barbarism 
would rule over the major part of 
the earth’s surface. If Aguinaldo 
is the equal, for instance, of Wash- 
ington, then the centuries of strug- 
gle for liberty, freedom and_  en- 
lightenment were wasted, and a 
race which never knew liberty since 
humanity began, is the equal in its 
adaptability for freedom with a 
race that struggled for it before the 
Christian era; who fought to main- 
tain it against the Caesars, and who 
have labored to extend it ever since! 
Such a proposition is a self-evident 
absurdity, and it is extraordinary 
that any sensible, educated man 
should ever have conceived it. 

The same principle applies to the 
Panama Canal affair. Without dis- 
cussing what the Government did 
or did not do to aid the revolution- 
ists, it is clear that the canal is of 
world-wide importance, and no na- 
tion, no people, should be allowed 
for a moment to stand in the way 
of a project which makes so much 
toward the advancement of human- 
ity and civilization. In smaller mat- 
ters we recognize “the Right of Emi- 
nent Domain.” We recognize that 
if the cranky land-owner will not 
sell his land, great continental 
railroad of international importance 
to thousands should not be stopped 
thereby from building its line, and 
we grant the railroad the right to 
condemn a right of way through 
the land of the obstructionist. Why 
not apply that principle to interna- 
tional matters? Why not allow na- 
tions to condemn rights of way 
when there is evident justice in their 


demands? Let us go before The 
Hague tribunal if needs be, and by 
the Right of Eminent Domain, not 
of.a state or a nation, but of all man- 
kind, and in the name of humanity, 
let us go ahead. 

I do not advocate the killing of 
the individual, nor the seizing of 
property, private, public, State, or 
national, without due compensation, 
but I believe in giving to the Indian, 
negro or Australian aborigines the 
opportunity to labor and the saying 
to them you must obey. God’s law, 
the law of nature; you must work or 
starve. [| believe in saying to na- 
tions, as we do to individuals, you 
must not stand in the way of pro- 
gress, and the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

The brown man has practically 
gone because he would not work, 
and made no progress in civilization ; 
the red man is gone for the same 
reasons; the African in Africa is fol- 
lowing suit, and if the yellow man 
is equally opposed to progress and 
civilization he will have to go. The 
negro in America is maintaining his 
position because he has accepted the 
unavoidable decree, and labors. The 
Japanese has succeeded because he 
has accepted civilization. Those 
races which will not join the ranks 
of the fittest will go, and should go, 
that their places may be taken by 
the industrious, active and civil- 
ized. When, as some day there will 
be, there is only one race, then we 
shall have one language, one Gov- 
ernment, one people. Those who 
endeavor to oppose this ultimate 
end are but striving to dam up the 
river with their hands. They are 
flying in the face of the Almighty 
decree, “Thou shalt live by the 
sweat of thy brow.” The fittest 
alone shall survive; and, as is fitting, 
the enemies of progress and their 
efforts are to be futile and their 
memory forgotten. 
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BELFRY AND BELLS 


Excerpts from the address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Frank M. Damon on 
the dedication of El Campanil and 
its Chime of Bells. | 

(It is to be regretted that lack of 
space does not allow the reproduc- 
tion in full of Mr. Damon’s remark- 
able essay.—Editorial Note.) 


O tell the story of the Bells 

would be to tell the story of 

the Race. After the human 
voice no sound has greater power 
to stir the heart and arouse its deep- 
est emotions than the musical note 
of the bell. Indeed, it has been 
said, “So great is the power of 
bells to create emotion, that we 
doubt whether even the voice of a 
mother would so immediately sub- 
due to tenderness the worst criminal 
in. Norfolk Island as the sudden 
sound of the peal of his native vil- 
lage bell. Not remonstrative in its 
tone, to stir the pride—not com- 
plaining, to wound anew _ the 
harassed spirit—but by its very un- 


altered sweetness and _ irresistible 
revocations, utterly overpowering 
to his guilt-laden heart.” Napoleon, 


amid the grandeur and glory and al- 
most more than imperial triumph, 
would pause to listen at times to 
the sound of the village bell of Bri- 
enne, which brought back to him the 
memories of earlier and care-free 
years. All history in its grandest 
and most heroic moods, as well as in 
its periods of peace and calm, is me- 
Iodious with vibrant harmonies of 
this aerial music. Out of the dim 
and misty morning of primitive 
record comes to us the bell-like 
“rhythmic ring” of the hammer of 
‘Tubal-Cain, “artificer in brass and 
iron,” on the earliest anvils. Legends 
tell us that Jubal, “sire of harmony” 
and “Father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ,’ moved by the 


“power in metal shape which made 


BY FRANK M. DAMON 


strange bliss,’ caught thus “the 
first suggestion of his art’ and sang 
to men the “wonder which his soul 
had found.” 


“He ‘watched the hammer, till his 
eyes | 

No longer following its fall or rise 

Seemed glad with something they 
could not see 

But only listened to; some melody 

Wherein dumb longings inward 
speech had found, 

Won from the common store oi 
sound.’ ” 

Whether rightly or wrongly, we 
here discover the genesis of the Bell. 
We know that man in earliest days 
listened and marched ever onward 
to the music of the Bells, rudely 
fashioned in that primal time, 
growing with the years into instru- 
ments fitted to voice “full throated”’ 
and majestic harmonies. It is a far 
leap from the dull jangle of the rude 
bell of the Pueblo Indian, “made out 
of the horn of a Rocky Mountain 
sheep, the clapper consisting of a 
small stone fastened to the end of 
a strip of rawhide,” to the glorious 
music wafted from some old-world 
cathedral tower. But one principle 
underlies them both: to the man in 
Arizona, as to his distant brother 
in Flanders, is dear, he knows not 
why, the “winged fugue of echoes 
vanishing.” 

Through the classic pages. of 
Greek and Roman literature echoes 
the melody of the bells. But to 
Christianity we owe the full and 
final coronation of the Bell. Hushed 
through those early years of perse- 
cution when the followers of the 
Nazarene, with muffled step and 
whispered message told of the place 
of prayer and praise, it slowly 
emerged into full acceptance as the 
“herald of the church.” Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola; in the year 4oo A. 
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D., is sometimes credited with hav- 
ing introduced the use of the bell. 
It is more probable, however, that 
this honorable distinction belongs 
to Pope Sabianus, who entered upon 
his Pontificate in 604 A. D. Here 
and there come to us notices of the 
use of bells in those early centuries. 
Hence, as an authority on this sub- 
ject has said, “For fully a thousand 
years we may feel certain that 
Christendom and England, as a part 
of it, has heard the far-reaching 
tone of the bells ring out, now glad- 
ly, now sadly, across the broad acres 
of field and woodland, and over the 
busy hum of the bustling town. And 
in all that time there has been scarce 
an event of interest in the life of na- 
tions or of districts, not many, even, 
in the lives of private individuals, 
in which the tones of the bells have 
not mingled with the emotions that 
were aroused thereby.” 

To-day we feel an interest not only 
in the bells, but in the home that 
they here have found, the building 
which enshrines them. Classic ar- 
chitecture had no suggestion of such 
hiding places for this sonorous or- 
chestra. From the: rude frame, 
reared in the open, on which the 
bells were swung, the play of wind 
and weather, to the exquisite, soar- 
ing beauty of the finished Campa- 
nile, is an evolution which advanced 
with the spirit of Christian art. The 
tower connected with the main edi- 
fice, now enclosing the bells, was 
formerly only a “lantern” used tor 
lighting the church below. In Italy 
we find the most perfect examples 
of the Campanile or detached bell 
tower, as at  Ravena, Padua, 
Bologna, Sienna, and Pisa. The tall- 
est is that of Cremona, nearly four 
hundred feet high. All the civilized 
world suffered in the fall, in very 
recent times, of the splendid Cam- 
panile of St. Mark’s, in Venice. 

In Spain, the traveler views with 
delight the lofty upward flight of the 
“Giralda,” the work of “Guever the 
Moor” at Seville. But most famous 


of all is that glorious creation of 
Giotto in Florence. , 


“In the old Tuscan town stands 
Giotto’s . tower, 


~The lily of Florence, blossoming in 


stone— 
A vision, a delight and a desire— 
The builder’s perfect and centennial 


flower, 

That in the night of ages bloomed 
alone, 

But wanting still the glory of the 
spire.’ 


First, some chance tree by the 
wayside, outlined against the cloud- 
less blue of this Western sky, be- 
came the Campanile of the new 
faith. Then as the churches grew, 
the bells found, high up in strong, 
quaint arches and picturesque nooks 
a home, and brought riew music to 
the land, which was not to cease. 
Some of these were bells of high de- 
gree, which rang with reason, with 
a fine, pure tone, for we are told 
that: 


“When the red, molten metals hotly 
glowed, 
Ready those ancient Mission bells 
Matrons and maids of Old Castile 
stood by 
And hound therein the relics of 
the past— 
Vases of silver, whence their Span- 
ish sires 
Quaffed the red wine; the chains 
and rings of gold; | 
And thus, with gifts and prayers, 
the Mission Bells 
Were cast, and christened all for 
saints of old.” 


With peculiar emphasis do these 
bells with their suggestive names 
tell us of character-building, and 
stimulate us to press forward to 
perfect ourselves in that finest of all 
fine arts, right living. If, as the 
hours pass, Faith and Peace and Joy 
and Hope shall find a constant wel- 
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come in the hearts of all, then in- 
deed the days here spent will be 
filled with richest gain. With Love 
to lead the train of these Graces of 
the Spirit there will here grow and 
ripen lives which shall “make undy- 
ing music in the world.” 

One of our American poets, as if 
moved by some subtle spirit of sym- 
pathetic prophecy, might seem to 
have anticipated our own chime in 
the following lines: 


“Had I the power 

To cast a bell that should from some 
grand tower, 

At the first Christmas hour, 

Outring 

And fling 

A jubilant message wide, 

The forged metals should be thus 
allied :— 

No iron Pride, 

But soft Humility and rich-veined 
Hope 

Cleft from a sunny slope; 

And there should be 

White Charity, 

And silvery Love, that knows not 
Doubt or Fear, 

To make the peal more clear; 

And then to firmly fix the fine alloy, 

There should be Joy!” 


The bells proclaim a creed of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. They lead the 
chorus of a grand Democracy. On 
rich and poor, on learned and unlet- 


tered, on man and woman, falls - 
alike the sweetness of their meas-: 


ured cadence. Whether it issue 
from Oriental pagoda or from Gothic 
spire or the white tower of the New 
England meeting house, it tells us 
of one All-Father, and bids us heed 
the precept of the golden rule. It tells 
that in proportion to our gifts and 
opportunities should be our efforts 
in behalf of others. Noblesse oblige. 
Take and impart the Light. We 
find our lives in losing them. 

An Oriental legend tells us that 
a maker of bells had brought, with 
skill and cunning knowledge, his 


Monthly. 


materials together for a bell which 
should ring with surpassing beauty. 
That, however, it should possess a 
tone that should be of the requisite 
purity it was necessary that with 
these should be fused a human life. 
Filled with love and filial devotion, 
the artist’s daughter leaps into the 
boiling cauldron, and thus is secured 
the note which no other blend could 
have produced. That a new note of 
sweetness may sound in the great 
Bell of Humanity, who among us 
will give her life? 

These bells, themselves a noble 
gift, evermore shall speak to those 
in the great world without of the 
splendid possibilities which here 
await their help and. beneficence. 
This tower, reared by the genius of 
a woman’s brain, instinct with her 
creative spirit, as an inspiration to 


other women to all high and lofty 


achievement, shall not only tell of 
the generosity of those whose gift 
has made it possible, but shall call 
to others to join, with righteous zeal 
to open new vistas of opportunity 
before the student band here gather- 
ed and those who shall follow. On 
the. splendid foundation here laid — 
with noblest self-sacrifice and whole- 
hearted devotion should grow a 
great and commanding Woman’s 
College, whose influence should per-| 
meate all this. far Western land, 
touched with blessing the islands in 
the embrace of the great ocean and 
find a welcome in those vast lands 
on its farther verge. To-day is the 
day of grandest opportunity. 

From this vantage ground in this 
Golden Land these chimes ring out 
a greeting to all schools where wo- 
man finds an inspiration to the high- 
est life and thought. Across the wide 
stretch of mountain and prairie they 
will blend their notes with those of 
the bells in the tower of the great 
University by the Lakes, soon to be 
hung in memory of one of the 
noblest leaders of woman’s aspira- 
tions in these later days. Floating 
onward from this’ Belfredus, this 
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home of the “Bell of Peace,” they 
will bring the greetings of the West 
to the East, arid to their sisters in 
those old historic lands beyond the 
sea. Tenderly and_ gratefuuy, 
through all coming years, will they 
chime on in loyal remembrance cf all 
those who have by tongue or pen, 
by generous gift or noble deed, 
helped woman on her upward way. 
To that noble company they sum- 
mon each of us. 

Let it be with willing heart and 
glad resolve that we listen to this 
message of the bells: 


Awake! Awake! 

All living things that be, 
In nest or fold!— . 
Awake to toil! 


In wood, and rock-ribbed hill, 
In loamy mead, 
What golden largess lies! 
Awake to strife, and far-resounding 
deed 
In love’s sweet quest, or honor’s 
high emprise, 
With trumpets blown, and clash of 
steel with steel! 
Awake to care, 
And triumph’s frequent foil! 
But still pursue! O hand with 
strength to take— 


O dauntless heart to suffer and to 


dare 
O swerveless will, 
To bend or else to break— 
To life, to love, to conquest, and t> 
spoil, 
Awake! Awake!” 


San Francisco, the City by the Golden Gate 
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The Article by David E. Gordon will appear in the October Overland Monthly 


The History, Origin and Meaning of 


Some California Towns and Places 


(Continued.) 


(Copyrighted, all rights reserved.) 


BY G. E. BAILEY, E. M., Ph. D. 


PROVIDENCE CITY is a name that does 
not come through Spanish sources, but is 
the name given originally to HAYDEN 
HILL by the Reverend Harvey Haskins, 
when he found a mine there in 1870; the town 
being named from the hill. 

SANTOS (Saints), TODOS SANTOS (All 
Saints) are common titles for ranches and 
early settlements; but many of these names 
have been changed by the American set- 
tlers. 

SACRAMENTO. Moraga first gave the 
name JESUS MARIA (Jesus, Mary) to the 
main river now called the SACRAMENTO 
(The Sacrament), giving that name to the 
branch. Later on the main river became 
known as the Sacramento, and the branch 
as Feather River. The future capital of the 
State was known at first simply as the EM- 
BARCADERO, or ‘landing place,’’ where 
the miners left the boat to go to New Hel- 
vetia, as Sutter called his Fort. Both county 
and county seat take their name from the 
river. SACRAMENTO COUNTY was. or- 
ganized in 1850, and has an area of 1,007 
square muies. The city became the capi- 
tal of the State in 1854. 


TRINIDAD, TRINITY. TRINIDAD and 
the translation “‘TRINITY’”’ originate from 
the discovery of Trinidad Bay, by Captain 
Bruno Heceta, on June ll, 1775, a date that 
happened to be “‘Trinity Sunday.’’ The Span- 
ish charts of the bay were misleading, and 
Major Reading and others thought that the 
river he named Trinity emptied into this 
bay. TRIiNITx COUNTY was named for 
the river. It was organized in 1859, and has 
an area of 3,276 square miles. The county 
seat is WEAVERVILLE, named for George 
Weaver. 


LOS VERBAS (The Words), a colloquial 
name for the Bible, is the name of a town. 
-LOS VIRGENES (The Virgins) is a gen- 
eral title for Nuns, but is borne by towns 
and ranchos. 

THE INFLUENCE OF TOPOGRAPHY. 
19. The influence of Mother Nature was felt 
by the common people, and as soon as they 


left the Missions and began settling on the 
lands, they began to give natural names 
to their surroundings. 

The most natural reason for naming a 
place so-and-so is to express the most strik- 
ing features of the situation, to impress 
this upon the memory, and to convey it to 
other persons. ‘Lhe most obvious character- 
istics of any place, whether mountain, 
stream or valley, would be its size and shape 
—its relative situation high or low— its color, 
the kind of rock or soil, the climate it en- 
joys, the fruits and flowers, and the ani- 
mals in the vicinity. 


WATER. (AGUA.) 

The importance of water was appreciated 
from the very first by the Spaniards, land- 
ing in what was then a desert, and every 
spring wa: sought out and given a name. 
Later on, when pueblos grew around the 
water supply, the place was known by the 
old name of the spring. In some instances 
the modern town is Known by the trans!a- 
tion of the old Spanish name. AGUA ALTA 
(high water) springs, received their name 
because they were high enough up in the 
hills to make it difficult in those days to 
carry water from them. In the desert land 
that they called TIERRA SECA, or “Dry 
Country,’’ the early settlers were often 
thankful to find water enough for the house 
use; and one instance of this kind is re- 
called by the name of the town, now in 
the midst of an irrigated Eden, that bears 
the name of AGUA MANSA (house water.) 


Even a small supply was something to be 


thankful for, as the names LAS AGUiTES 
(the little waters), and LAS CIENEGITAS 
(the little springs) testify. The 
water jar that the Mexican women carry 
on their heads is called an “OJO,’”’ which 
means, literally, an ‘‘Eye,’’ or in irrigation, 


“a gtream as big as your eye.’ ‘‘An ojo of 


water’ was a supply of water sufficient for 
the housenold demands, as carried in with 
the earthen jars. An old rancho, now cov- 
ered by the city homes of thousands, was 
once known as the WO DE AGUA DE 
FIGUEROA (the ojo water of Figueroa.) 


earthen. 
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Another rancho in Santa Cruz County has 
the name MESA DE UOJVU DE AGUA (table 
land of the ojo of water); a neighboring 
rancho rejoices in thrice as much, and has 
the name of 1 OUJOS DE AGUA (three 
ojos of water), but the owner of a rancho 
in a northern county was not so fortunate, 


his water supply being both scant and of. 


poor quality, for he has given it the name 
OJO DE AGUA Dr LA COCHE (ojo of 


water, fit for pigs), coche being Mexican 


colloquial for pigs. 

California is famous for its WARM 
SPRINGS, HOT SPRINGS and GEYSERS, 
and the Spanish form of the names, AGUA 
CALIENT#S, or OJO CALIENTE (hot 
spring) are common on _ springs, ranchos 
and towns. 

Happy was the man who could find a 
glen where a brook made music among the 
ferns, or leaped from ledges into the pool 
below. Such a place was found on the ran- 
cho that was baptized AGUA CAYENDO, or 
“Falling Water.’’ 

AGUA DULCE (sweet water) has been 
translated into SWEETWATER, and is now 
the name of a town and district famous 


for its olive and citrus fruits. 
CLEARWATER is appreciated in every 
clime, and nowhere more than in the town 
where it comes gushing forth from the nu- 
merous artesian wells that have made a 
garden out of the desert. The AGUA RICA 
Springs means the ‘Delicious Water’’ 
Springs, a truth confirmed by all who drink 
of them. In our semi-tropic land a drink 
of good, cold water, fresh from a spring, 


is something that all enjoy and talk about, 
and it is but natural that a town should 


proudly bear the title AGUI FRIA (cold 
water), or a rancho that of AGUAS FRIAS 
(cold waters); or another rancho that of 
AGUAJE DE CENTINELA (sentry flow- 
ing spring.) SPRING VALLEY is the name 
of several towns located in valleys noted 
for the abundance of springs. SULPHUR 
SPRINGS are sought for now as the nu- 
cleus around which to build a health resort 
and incidentally a fortune for the owner; 
but in the days of old, the Spaniard scorned 
this class of waters, and impatiently called 
them all AGUA HEDIONDA, or “stinking 
water.’ This name still clings to town and 
rancho, and certainly sounds better in the 
original than when translated. When Fre- 
mont was homeward bound across the Mo- 
have desert he followed to the Nevada line 
a stream that was but little more than an 
artery of salt winding through. the sands, 
and he called it the AMARGOSSA, or ‘“‘bit- 
ter’’ river. This remarkable stream rises 
in Nevada, and comes into California with 
its waters saturated with borax, salt and 
soda, which it carries to its sink, which 
is known as Death Valley. BITTER and 
BITTERWATER are the names of tuwns 
that have strong mineral springs near them. 
20. ARROYO. CREEK. The creeks seem to 


have been named for some local peculiarity, 
or for some incident that occurred near 
them. The ARROYO CHICO rancho means 
‘little creek’’ ranch; ARROYO DE ALA- 
MEDA Rancho is the “Cottonwood Creek”’ 
ranch—for the trees along its banks; AR- 
ROYO DE LA LAGUNA is the ‘‘creek that 
flows from the lake;’’ ARROYO DEL RO- 
DEO is the rancho on ‘‘Round-up Creek,”’ 
where the cattle were gathered for brand- 
ing every year; and ARROYO GRANDE is 
town and ranch on the “Big Creek” that 
comes from the Santa Lucia mountains. 
It has been said of California that ‘the 
bottoms of the rivers are on top,’’ and that 
it seems strange when driving over a’ dry 
bed of sand to hear that you are driving 
over a river; but such is the fact, for 
the life-giving waters are there ready to 


come forth when one opens the way with 


well or ditch to tap the underflow. ARROYO 
SECO means ‘dry creek,’’ as RIO SECO 
means “dry river,’’ but that does not mean 
that the ranchos or towns that have these 
names are without a water suply; it sim- 
ply means that wise nature has covered 
the precious waters with a sand cloak that 
protects them from being wasted by the 
summer sun. 

SPRINGS. ~ 

AZULE SPRINGS (Blue Springs) have 
been tinted with one of Nature’s mysterious 
dyes until they seem to carry a bit of the 
skies in solution. 

THE DESERT—from the Latin ‘‘deser- 
tum,’’ meaning abandoned—have_- springs 
here and there hid in the shadow of some 
great rock in the weary land. Some have 
been dug by travelers and are known as 
DESERT WELLS; some have been cleaned 
out, and the precious water supply pro- 
tected by such means as the traveler pos- 
sesses, and received their names accord- 
ingly, as BARREL SPkKiNG, or BOX 
SPRING, which served also to mark the 
locality. The BIG PALM SPRINGS are 
where huge desert palms, or giant yuccas 
(cereus giganteus) grow. 

BUCKHORN SPRINGS were marked for 
years by antlers fastened to a board, so 
that they could be seen for a long distance 
over the burning sands. The EL PASC 
WELLS are near the summit of a pass 
through the foothills; INDIAN SPRINGS 
were a favorite resort of the aborigines 
hunting the chuckawalla—a huge _ desert 
lizard; and the blackened cone of an extinct 
VOLCANO marks the site of a spring in the 
desert, and gives a town a name in the 
mountain country. 


21. LAKES. LAGUNA. The mountains of 
California rival Switzerland in the grand- 
eur and beauty of her lakes; while the des- 
erts can show a greater variety of strange 
and valuable lakes than any other region 
in the world. LAGUNA or LA LAGUNA 
(the lake), or LAGUNITA (little lake), are 
very common names for towns as well as 
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ranchos, and are as common as LAKE, 
LAGOON and LITTLE LAKE, the English 
equivalents. It is impossible to give a list 
of the lakes with English names, and it is 
not necessary, as most of their meanings 
are evident to all; but some of those with 
toreign names are worth translating. LA- 
GUNA DE LOS CALABASAS (Pumpkin 
Lake), is the name of a rancho that may 
be the place where all the stories of Cali- 
fornia pumpkins had their origin. One won- 
ders if the owner raised any that weighed 
less than a ton apiece; or if they grew so 
fast that when he planted the seeds he 
had to run to Keep the vines from catching 
and smothering him. The LAWUNA DE 
LOS PALOS COLORADOS (the lake of the 
redwoods), still slumbers beneath the shade 
of the giants of the forest, as it did cen- 
turies ago. LAGUNA DEL REY (Lake of 
the King) tells a story of remembrance and 
loyalty to the Viceroy who opened this land 
to settlement. LAGUNO SECO, or LA LA- 
GUNA SECA (the dry lake) is a name that 
is very common on the Mohave and Colo- 
rado deserts, and not unknown in other 
parts of the State. On the desert are ‘‘dry 
lakes’’ that are the pools or lowest depres- 
sions in what was once the bed of a great 
ocean. They have no outlet, and in them 
has concentrated for ages the saline min- 
erals in the soil of the deserts. To-day they 
look like fields of snow in the distance, 
from the deposits of salt, sodas or borax 
that fill them; a source of wealth to the 
State that is just beginning to be appre- 
ciated. LAKE COUNTY, a region crowded 
with charming lakes was organized in 1861, 
and has an area of 1,332 square miles. The 
county seat is LAKEPORT, once known as 
FORBESTOWN, as it was built on the farm 
of Mr. Forbes. LAKE PUNTO is one of 
the mixed titles that are becoming only too 
common; why not say Lake Point, or La- 
guno Punto? LAKE TARTARUS is a lake 
of boiling mud, capable of inflicting suffer- 
ings as great as those of the mythological 
person whose name it bears. 


LAND. (ACAMPO.) (MESA.) (LLANO.) 
(VALLE.) 
22. Next in importance to the water supply 
was the question of land of good quality, 
and level enough to cultivate readily. As 
the Spaniards spread out from the pueblos 
they sought the valleys and plains, and 
these are full of homelike names such as 
ACAMPO (the pasture lands), or simply 
ALMANSA (the plain), or EL CAMPO, 
which has the same meaning; while CAN- 
ADA LORGA O’ VERDE (large, or green 
valley), is more pretentious. EL MONTE is 
a favorite name, and means primarily ‘‘a 
mountain,’’ but it is used almost as often in 
its secondary sense of ‘‘a wooded place.’’ 
MESA, LA MESA, or as it has been Ameri- 
canized LAMESA, means a ‘table land;’’ 
LLANO and LLANADO mean the same 
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‘a tract of level ground.” LLANO DE 
BUENA VISTA is the ‘Plain with a good 
view;’’ while LLANO SECO is the “dry 
plain’’ that needs irrigating. PAMPA, 
meaning “‘plain’ in the sense that we speak 
of ‘‘the plains of Nebraska,’’ is not often 
found. VALLE (valley), VALLECITO (lit- 
tle valley), and VALLE VISTA (valley 
view), are almost as common as our own 
name, VALLEY. VEGA and the diminu- 
tive form VEGALA, meaning “a level tract 
of fruitful land,’’ are both common. 


MOUNTAINS. SIERRA. HEIGHT. 
23. In a region composed almost wholly of — 
mountain ridges, with intervening valleys 
and canyons of all kinds, it is but natural 
that there should arise a descriptive no- 
menclature of corresponding variety. What 
is more appropriate than SIERRA to mark 
the prominent feature of jagged ranges ele- 
vated above the normal height, and show- 
ing a sky line of ragged peaks, rough as 
the edges of a great saw, for ‘‘sierra’’ is 
from the Latin word meaning ‘“‘saw,’’ and 
may be translated ‘serrated,’’ or ‘‘saw- 
toothed.’’ Add to this the fact that their 
towering pinnacles are covered with snow 
the year around, and one has the only 
name that could well be applied to them, 
and that is NEVADA, or “snowy.’’ Topo- 
graphical names are generally natural, con- 
taining a condensed description, or rude 
verbal picture, of the object, as SUMMIT, | 
FERNDALE or BIG MOUNT. GLEN serves 
as a description of almost all varieties of 
narrow valley; while DALE means simply 
a flat stretch of land at the bottom of 
the hills. i 


ALPINE COUNTY is the appropriate 
name of a region that lies in the heart of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, an area of 
575 square miles of scenery that is not sur- 
passed by any that tourists rush to abroad. 
Markleville is the county seat of _ this 
county, which was organized in 1863. Towns 
in several counties have the name ALPINE, 
signifying their elevation or cool climate. 


ALTO, ALTA. 

It is a recommendation sometimes to be 
high up in this world, so we find many towns 
with the names ALTO, or ALTA (high); 
ALTAVILLE (high town), and ALTMONT 
or ALTAMONT (high mountain.) 

ALTURAS means ‘the heights,’’ or ‘‘the 
heavens,’’ and is the name of. the county 
seat of Modoc County. 

APEX, BACKBONE. One town located 
on the top of a mountain has the name 
APEX; while a rancho similarly situated is 
known as the BACKBONE HOUSE. 


CRESTON. Several towns at ‘‘the highest 
point’’ of the region have the name CRES- 
TON, or ‘on the crest;’’ but CRESCENT 
CITY, the county seat of Del Norte County 
refers to the curved shape of the land 
it stands on. 
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SUMMIT. The word SUMMIT is ~ used 
alone, or in combinations like SUMMIT- 
VILLE, by over twenty towns, on account 
of their position,. or elevation; and the 
word DIVIDE is used almost as frequently. 

SIERRA (Latin ’’serra,’’ a ‘‘saw’’) is a 
common name for rancho and town. SIER- 
RA COUNTY was named for the SIERRA 
NEVADA Mountains (snowy saw toothed 
range), and was organized in 1854. Its area 
is 910 square miles, and the county seat is 
DOWNIEVILLE. 


SIZE. BIG. LITTLE. DEEP. 
24 Next in importance to height comes size, 
and the big things of course lead all the 
rest. The farmers have their BIG MEAD- 
OWS; the miners have innumerable BIG 
BARS, around which camps and towns have 


sprung up, and retained the old name; 


while the BIG FLATS, or _ wide. places 
where the canyon walls have opened out and 
‘given a valley, are claimed by both miner 
and farmer. 

LONG BAR is another favorite with the 
miner; and it was at a place bearing this 
name in El ‘Dorado County that John C. 
Heenan lived, the one who was known later 
as the ‘‘Benicia Boy,’’ and who fought Say- 
ers in England. 

The Spaniards felt the influence of their 
surroundings, after going beyond the im- 
mediate influence of the Missions, and have 
left many names indicative of this fact; 
such as LA HONDA (the deep); LA 
GRANDE (the grand); LOS HUECOS (the 
hollows); MESA (elevated table land); MESA 
GRANDE (big table land); CERRO (a hill); 
and CERRILLOS and CERRITOS (little 
hills.) CERRO GORDO is a ‘fat hill’’ or 
one ‘‘large around;’” a name given to a 
mountain near Owens Lake by J. C. Fre- 
mont, on his homeward trip in 1844. CERRO 
DE LAS POSAS is the “hill of the seat,’’ for 
one would wish to sit down and rest many 
times before reaching the top. CERRO 
ROMUALDO is a hill bearing the name of 
the owner oft the rancho it is on. Side by 
side, and contrasting sharply with the great, 


is ever the small, and this holds true of 


names as well as all else, for one finds 
the diminutives scattered everywhere. CHI- 
QUITA is the name of town, lake and peak, 
and means ‘‘very small;’ CRESCITO is 
“little summits;’ LOS PENASQUITOS 


means ‘‘the small cliffs;’’ LOS VALLECI-- 


TOS, ‘‘the little valleys;’ and MONTE- 
CITO the ‘“‘little mountain.’’ 


LOCATION. 
25. Next in importance to size is that of posi- 
tion, or location, that has some marked 
peculiarity, such as LOMO, which means 
‘“‘a hill rising from the mist of a plain;’’ or 
LOMA ALTA, ‘‘a high hill rising from the 
midst of level ground. LOMA LINDA was 
the ‘“‘boundary hill’’ that marked the cor- 
ner of a great land grant; while LOMA 


PRIETA was the ‘‘dark hill;’’ and LOMA 
VISTO the ‘lookout hill,’’ which they 
climbed for the view, or else to see if ene- 
mies were coming. LOMITAS means 
‘‘small hills -in a plain,’’ as does LOMERIAS, 
but MUERTAS means ‘“graves,’’ the ‘“‘little 
hills of the dead.’’ 

GLEN in the original Anglo-Saxon is a 
diminutive term meaning ‘small valley,”’ 


and is used in that sense to-day. GLEN 


COUNTY, a district that is noted for the 
number and beauty of its mountain nooks, 
was organized in 1891, and has an area of 
1,248. square miles. The county seat is 
named WiLLOWS. The weary immigrants, 
with animals gaunt from the great deserts, 
were delighted with the mining district they 
found in the midst of a great grassy val- 
ley, and the name GRASS VALLEY will 
remain as long as the State does. 

The sharp contrast between the open val- 
leys and the narrow canyons where every- 
thing was shut in and boxed up by precipi- 
tous walls, led to the name EL CAJON 
(literally ‘‘the box’’), a term applied in gen- 
eral to many mountain canyons. MEER 
(sea), and DELMAR (at the sea), are titles 
borne by places within the sound of the 
surf. ; 

COLOR. 
25. Color plays an important part in furnish- 
ing names, and the greatest favorite seems 
to be BLUE, for there are towns, bluffs, 
canyons, mines, gulches, ravines and creeks 
with this name. Many of them owe their 


name to tne blue cement gravels that filled 


the ancient river channels, and were so 
rich in gold that the miners eagerly sought 
for a BLUE LEAD or BLUE CEMENT 
mine. GREEN BRAE is the “green glen;”’ 
LA BARRANCA COLORADO is the “red 
canyon,’’ the term barranca being applied 
to canyons that are especially deep, or hard 
to get down into and out of. There is a 
range of mountains on the Mohave desert 
where the rocks are colored red, brown, 
green, yellow and black and so mottled 
that the miners gave it the name of the 
CALICO RANGE, 

BLUE RIDGE and BLUE ROCK .re- 
ceived their names from the blue shales 
in their neighborhood. 

NEVADA COUNTY (snowy county) takes 
its name from the snow-clad summits of 
the Sierra Nevada. It was organized in 
1850, and has an area of 958 square miles. 
Nevada City is the county seat. The snow 
white foam of the waters gave the name to 
NEVADA FALLS. 

PIEDRA (stone) and PIEDRA BLANCA 
(white stone), are the names of towns and 
ranchos;- and PINTADA means the “spot- 
ted mountain.”’ 

RED. The Jura-Trias rocks that cover 
large areas in the State are noted for their 
brilliant red strata, and for the red soils 
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in their vicinity, and from this comes such 
names as RED ROCK, RED BLUFF, RED 
CAP, REDLANDS, and RUBIO CANYON 
—from ‘‘rubis,’’ red. Brown does not seem 
to be a favorite, as we have only the 
SIERRA MORENA, or ‘‘Brown saw-toothed 
range.”’ 


VERDI, VERDE. Green appears a num- 
ber of times as VERDI, VERDE or VER- 
NAL, orin combination as VERDMONT 
(green mountain.) VERNAL FALLS, in 
the Yosemite, shows a strong green tinge 
where the water piunges over the brink, 
and the name serves also to distinguish 
it from a very WHITE FALL a mile above. 
The Indians called Vernal Fall.‘‘a shower 
of crystals,’’ or PI-WY-ACK. 


LOCAL PECULIARITIES. 


27. If there is nothing to especially distin- 
guish a place in size or color, its name 
is apt to be due to some other noticeable 
feature, or to some incident that occur- 
red there. One does not have to go abroad 
to see as fine views of scenery as can 


be found in the world. California is noted — 


for such places, and the name BUENA 
VISTA (good view) is found in-most of the 
counties ANACAPA ISLA is ‘Cape Ann 
Island,”” a name that brings up the origin 
of the word ‘“cape.’’ ‘“Capa’’ means pri- 
marily a ‘“‘cloak,’’ and was given to places 
where the winds blow so that .a cloak is 
troublesome. 


ARCH BEACH receives its name from the 
natural arches in the cliffs along the ocean. 


ARROWHEAD is named for the peculiar 
“arrow mark’’ on the side of the San Ber- 
nardino range, north of the city. This ar- 
row is 1,115 feet long, and 396 feet wide, 
and the shape of a perfect stone arrow- 
head. The land covered by this freak of 
nature is disintegrated quartz and light gray 
granite, which contrast sharply with the 
Surrounding slate. As the arrow is bare 
of all vegetation it shows up clearly against 
the dark shrubbery surrounding it. 


BALD. Bare-topped peaks are known 
the world over as BALD HILL or BALD 
Mountain, and California has a score or 
more of such names. 


BUTTE. The French-Canadian hunters 
of the Hudson Bay Fur Company made ex- 
cursions as far south as the Sacramento, 
and have left remembrances in the north- 
ern part of the State in the form of names. 
They gave the name to the noticeable peaks 
near Marysville, calling them the BUTTES 
—a small hill—a name that has been given 
since to both city and valley. BUTTE 
COUNTY takes its name from the three 
buttes, and was organized in 1850. Its area 
is 1,764 square miles, and its county seat 
is OROVILLE—Oro-ville, ‘‘gold city.’’ 


BALLENA. CAMEL. Mountains often 
have a curious resemblance to some ani- 
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mal or object, hence we have BALLENA 
Mountain, Whale . Mountain; CAMEL 
MOUND, CAMEL PEAK and BONAPARTS 
HAT PEAK. 

CASTLE. CONE. Nature has sculptured 
many a peak and pinnacle into a rude im- 
age of a CASTLE, and the name in many 
combinations is almost as common as Bald. 
CONE MT. is a volcanic cone, once an ac- 
tive volcano. 

DOUBLE BUTTE, DOUBLE HEAD, 
TWIN PEAKS, all speak of crests with two 
summits. HALE DOME is a rounded gran- 
ite knob on the walls of Yosemite Valley 
that does not equal the height of its neigh- 
bors by more than half. The Indians say 
that it is TIS-SA-ACK, the squaw who was 
turned to stone for quarreling with her hus- 
band. 

MEDANOS and LOS MEDANOS is the 
Spanish for ‘‘sand dunes’’ so common along 
the coast and in the desert; while MEGA- 
NOS and LOS MEGANOS are the Mexican 
colloquial forms with the same meaning. 


MONTE RIO is the ‘River Mountain;”’ 
MONTICELLO is the ‘‘round mountain;”’ 
and MONTSERRATE is the ‘serrated or 
saw-tooth mountain.”’ 
‘PILOT. The first travelers over new trails 
generally find some isolated, or especially 
noticeable peak, that will serve as a guide 
in directing others over the route, and 


the peak soon receives the name PILOT 


PEAK, PILOT Hiub, or PILOT KNOB, 
names that are inherited by towns that 
spring up in their vicinity. 

PUNTE. POINT. This has also been the 
origin of such names as POINT ARENA 
(Sand Point); POINT LOMA = (Hillock 
Point); POINT DwwtGADA (Sharp Point); 
PUNTE ARENAS (Sand Point); POINT 
SAL (Salt Point); POINT SUR (south point); 
and PUNTA GORDA (Fat Point.) POINT 
REYES was known first by the name PUNTA 
DE LOS REYES, or ‘‘Kings Point,’’ for the 
Viceroy of Mexico. 


REDONDO (round) is due to the curved 
shape of the beach there. 


POSITION. 
28. BASE. BOCA. BOLSA. The position of 
a town often determines its name. It may 
be on the BASE LINE of the U. S. land 
surveys of that region, or in the BASIN or 
bowl of a plain. It may be on the edge of 
a BAY, or at the BEND of a stream. If 
it is at the mouth of a stream, the entrance 
to a canyon or valley, its name may be 
BOCA (mouth), as BOCA DE uA PLAYA 
(opening to the shore); or BOCA DE 
SANTA MONICA (mouth -of the Santa 


Monica. BOLSA means literally ‘‘a pocket’’ 
or ‘“‘purse,’’ but is used by the Mexicans to 
denote ‘‘a rich place in a mine’’ or even a 
“rich spot or position in a valley;’’ or the 
purse from which they expect to extract 
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money. BOLSA CHICA is a little pocket. 
BOLSA DE CHAMISAL is the purse of 
chamisal. BOLSA DE LOS ESCORPINES, 
the ‘‘pocket of the scorpions;’’ BOLSA DEL 
PAJARO, the ‘‘pocket on Bird’’ river; BOL- 
SA DEL POTRERO Y MORO COJO, the 
pocket of the pasture and the lame negro, 
and BOLSA NUEVO Y MORO COJO, the 
‘new pocket and the lame negro.’’ 


BRIDGE. In the early days bridges were 
few and far between, and a town generally 
grew up near them, hence such names as 
 BRIDGEVILLE, BRIDGETON and 
BRIDGEPORT. PUNTE or LA PUENTE, 
{the bridge) was used by the Spaniards in 
the same way. 


29. BANK. RIVER RIO. A river ’s bank is 


always a favorite position for a new settle- | 
ment, and RIVERSIDE is a common name. | 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY was organized in 
1893, and has an area of 7,008 square miles, 
the county seat having the same name. 
Where we say BOULDER CREEK, the 
Spaniards said RIO DE LAS PIEDRAS, 
the “river of stones;’” or RIO CANADA 
for CANYON creek. Some hunting party 
must have found game scarce, in the days 
when game was usually plentiful, for one 
stream is named RIO CARNELO (river of 
little meat); but we do not know just why 
another stream was called RIO BRAVO, 
(‘‘the brave river.’’) 3 


BEACH. AT THE. All are favored who 
live near the sound of the surf, and enjoy 
old OCEANO (the ocean.) The first place 


in the State to be called LA PLAYA (the 


shore) was the Portuguese fishing village 
between old San Diego and the entrance to 
the bay. This was the landing place (em- 
barcadero) for old San Diego that is de- 
scribed by Dana in “Two Years Before the 
Mast.” DEL MAR means “at the sea;’”’ as 
DEL MONTE means “at the mountain,”’ 
while CALLEGUAS means ‘‘a narrow pass 
between mountains.’’ 
“the foot of the mountain;’’ DEL PASO is 
“at the pass’; and LOS JUNTOS is but one 
of a score of JUNCTIONS with English or 
Spanish names. 


30. CENTER. When long roads are traveled 
the HALFWAY house is an important point, 
that may eventually become a MIDWAY, 
MIDLAND, MIDDLE, CENTERVILLE, or 
MEDIA (middle.) 


CONTRA COSTA. When San Francisco 
was started, what was more natural than 
to call the land across the bay CONTRA 
COSTA, or ‘opposite Coast.’’ CONTRA 
COSTA COUNTY was organized in 1850, and 
has an area of 750 square miles. The county 
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seat is MARTINEZ, named for that well- 
known Spanish family. 

CORNER. RINCON. As a country set- 
tles, the place where two roads meet is soon 
known as the ‘“‘corner’’ or the ‘‘cross roads,”’ 
which is expressed by the Spanish word 
RINCON, a title that is most common 
among the older names. Some of the more 
interesting ones are RINCON DE _ LOS 
BUEYES (oxen corner); RINCON DE LA 
BREA (corner where the asphaltum out- 
crops); RINCONADA DEL ARROYO DE 
SAN FRANCISQUITO (little cornering of 
little St. Francis Creek); RINCON DE LOS 
CARNEROS (sheep corner); RINCON DEL 
DIABLO (the corner of the devil); RINCON 
DE LOS ESTEROS (corner of the estu- 
aries); RINCONADA DE LOS GATOS 
(where the cats were cornered), an incident 
worth seeing, as the wild-cat puts up a good 
fight; RINCON DE MASALACON, (‘‘the 
corner of the big house’); RINCON DE LA 
PUENTE DEL MONTE, the “corner at tne 
mountain bridge’; and RINCON DE LAS 
SALINAS Y POTRERO VIEJO, the “‘cor- 
ner of the salt pits and the old pasture.’’ LA 
ROCHA is located at ‘‘the bluff,’ and EL 
SUR at “the south.’”’ 

DEL NORTE COUNTY is located ‘‘at the 
north’’ west corner of the State. It was 
organized in 1856, and has an area of 1,546 
square miles. The county seat is Crescent 
City. 

MANCHA was once a “‘place covered with 
weeds,’ but no one would think of that to- 
day. 

SULPHUR creeks and _ springs 
named for that mineral water. 


SOILS. 

32. Even the character of the soil may give 
a certain class of names. The prevailing 
style of houses before the invasion of the 
Americans was the ‘‘adobe’’ house, made of 
adobe bricks, the same as those used in 
Egypt. in the days of Moses. To make 
them, clay is mixed with straw .or tough 
grass, and the mass thoroughly kneeded, 
then rudely moulded and sun baked. The 
size is 30 by 16 by 4 inches, the weight being 
about 50 pounds each. The clay soils that 
make good bricks are known as ADOBE 
soils, a name that has been adopted by 
several towns in regions where that kind 
of soil prevails. ASH HILL is in a district 
covered with ancient volcanic ashes; ATAS- 
CADERO is on “boggy ground;’’ and CIE- 
NEGA SECO (dry marsh.) LAVA soils are 
not uncommon, any more than ‘mud’’— 
POSO—flats are; or ‘‘dry camps’’—CAMPO 
SECO. There are locations, too, that are 
CALIENTE (hot); SECO (dry); or TERMO 
(warm.) 
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A Compilation by the Editor 


HE upper part of Santa Clara 
County, in California, the first 
met in traveling from San 

Francisco south, is largely a resi- 
dence section. Palo Alto, the first 
town in line, is on the very border, 
the great sequoia that gives the 
name of Palo Alto (tall tree) mark- 
ing the county line. Eleven years 
ago, when Stanford University was 


from a settlement to an incorporated 
‘city, teeming with active life. The 
city has an excellent water supply, 
electric light and power at moderate 
rates, all owned by the municipality. 
A perfect sewer system has been 
laid, reaching all parts of the city 
and discharging far into the bay. 
Besides, high and grammar public 
schools, there are many  prepara- 


Residence of T. H. Goodman, Palo Alto 


first bounded, Palo Alto was but a 
flag station of the Southern Pacific. 
With the university came a sudden 
growth; students and their fami- 
lies and people who wish to live 
near a university, were among the 
first settlers. But the attractions 
of the place as a residence section 
soon became known; moreover, the 
prohibition clause placed in the deed 
of foundation proved a_ strong 
drawing card. In _ consequence, 
eleven years have witnessed a 


growth from nothing to nearly 5,000. 


tory schools. There are no better 
institutions of learning anywhere. 
The teachers are efficient, enthusias- 
tic and _ conscientious. Nearly 
every religious denomination is rep- 
resented in the city, and along with 
an unusual religious zeal goes 
broad-mindedness and the spirit of 
true Christian helpfulness. 

It is warmed by sunny rays that 
are tempered by gentle breezes 
wafted from the surface of the great 
and slumbering Pacific Ocean, but 
three miles away, on one hand, the 
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university a mile on the other. It 
is two or three miles to the first 
dip of the dun foothills, and ten by 
trail to the very summit of the pic- 
turesque Santa Cruz Mountains. 
Palo Alto is surrounded by pictur- 
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esque and inspiring scenery, _ tra- 
versed by broad, smooth avenues 
embowered by the arching branches 
of magnificent oak trees. ALL en- 
joy these gifts of nature. The cot- 
tage of the man of small competence 
is transformed into the rich abode 
as is the mansion of the millionaire 
by the entwining of the same rose 
and varying shades of evergreen that 
make the town one broad, expansive 
park. 

Few California residence towns 
are growing more rapidly. The main 
factor of this growth is the coming 
of people who like the town for 
ESPECIALLY =: 
THIS TRUE OF PEOPLE WITH 
BUSINESS “IN. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. AMPLE  TRAIN.- AC- 
COMMODATIONS, TEM- 
PERANCE TOWN, A BEAUTI- 
FUL. CLIMATE .AND SUR- 
ROUNDINGS, A GREAT UNI- 
VERSITY ‘CLOSE . AT: HAND, 
SOME OF THE = BEST : PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE 
STATE,: A: SPLENDID LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM GIVE 
AN ATMOSPHERE DIFFICULT 
TO FIND ELSEWHERE. 

The.average time of train service 
is one hour, and the time-tables are 
arranged with a special view to the 
needs of business men going back 
and forth every day. ‘In avery short 
time, Palo Alto will be connected 
with San Francisco by a rapid elec- 
tric car service. 

The above advantages have 
brought to Palo Alto a population 
of nearly five thousand people dur- 
ing the eleven years of its existence. 
But a new era of development is at 
hand, and it is confidently expected 
a growth to fifteen thousand popu- 
lation during the next decade. The 
new Bay Shore Line of the South- 


‘ern Pacific Railroad will bring Palo 


Alto within less than forty minutes’ 
ride of San Francisco. This fast 
transit means that a great many 
more people from overcrowded San 
Francisco will seek homes on the 
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Palo Aito (Lone Tree) 
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Street Scenes in Palo Alto 


Southern Pacific Company’s Depot 
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peninsula, and Palo Alto will get 
the “cream” of this business; for 
no other town on the peninsula 
seems to have as great inducements 
to offer homeseekers. All this means 
that real estate values will bound 


upward with astounding strides. 


The educational facilities are of 
the best, from primary schools to 
graduate departments in the univer- 
sity. The grammar. and High 
Schools are the pride of the city, 
and there is a general agreement 
to spare no expense upon them to 
make the place absolutely unique 
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streets and avenues which are 
named for noted authors or charac- 
ters famous in literature. There are 
but few exceptions to this plan, one 
of which is Palo Alto boulevard, 
following the meanderings of San 
Francisquito creek, which borders 
two Sides of the town, and forming 
a particularly beautiful drive. 
These elements of popularity 
which have been enumerated, have 
induced the location here of many 
people, and unlike the earlier set- 
tlers, these are not confined to such 


_as are affiliated with the university. 


Residence of Dr. Chas. W. Decker, Palo 


as a place of education for the youth 
of all ages. It is an ideal. place for 
modest nomes of. from. fifteen hun- 


dred to ten thousand dollars each. 


The lots are fifty by one hundred 
to two hundred, feet deep. Of one 
hundred and twenty-five houses 
built during the last year, the aver- 
age cost was $3,000. This fixes the 
substantial, character,. of the town. 
The tendency to vulgar display is 
absent, and by. many this will be es- 
teemed most highly. 

Palo Alto is laid out parallel with 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, with 


Alto 


Many come because they find Palo 
Alto an ideal place for a home. The 
character of the population is moral 
and intellectual in a marked degree, 
the climate is as nearly perfect as 
can be found, and wholly healthful, 
and the influences are elevating. 
Among those who are making homes 
in Palo Alto are many ,San Fran- 
cisco people who ,find the home life 
far preferable to that of the city. 
Yet in addition to these elements 
of growth, Palo. Alto is essentially 
“the town of Leland Stanford Junior 
University,” and as such it will gain 
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and maintain its great prominence. 

It is this stable assurance of its 
future prosperity that is constantly 
augmenting the growth of the town, 
and which is increasing its popula- 
tion by one-third each year. Palo 


Monthly. 


Alto, of course, shares in the ne-v 
era of development of the entire 
Santa Clara Valley, but beyond this 
are its own special attractions which 
are fast becoming so widely appre- 
ciated. 


THE CHURCHES 


OF PALO ALTO 


HE population of Palo Alto 
and the University is not only 
notably moral, but is possessed 


of a marked religious tendency. The 


evidence of its moral standing is 
found in the prohibition of saloons 
and the absence of these debasing 
classes and practices which exist 
in many towns. The interest in af- 
fairs religious is shown in the num- 


ber of church organizations, each 


with a large and active membership. 
In addition to the Memorial church 
on the campus, there are in the town 
five church buildings, and other so- 
cieties are arranging to erect edi- 
fices for worship. A sketch of the 
several churches is appended: 


Presbyterian Church. 


This society was organized in the 
early days of 1892, and was the first 
to: hold regular religious services 
ix Palo Alto. Its first church build- 
ing was built on Hamilton avenue, 
but in 1896 was moved to its present 


fine location at the corner of Uni-- 


versity avenue and Waverly street. 
The regular services have a large at- 
tendance and the auxilliary societies 
sustain an active interest in church 
and philanthropic work. The church 
building is artistic, as may be seen 
from the half-tone view of it, and its 


setting of palms and climbing vines 
adds to its charm. | 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This society, organized in 1892, 
had its first pastor appointed in 
1894. Its commodious church 
building is located on MHamilton 
avenue and Webster street. It has 
a large and earnest membership, and 
its services are well attended. 
Bishop Taylor, the missionary 
bishop of the Methodist Church, 
passed his last days in Palo Alto. 
Christian Church. 
While numbered among the 
younger church organizations, the 
Christian society is well represented 


in its membership, and is especially 


active in good works. It has no 

building, but holds regular services, 

and has the plans prepared and most 

of the funds in hand to build a hand- 

some edifice, which work will be ac- 

complished during the year 1903. 
All Saints—Episcopal. 

All Saints Episcopal Church is 
also one oi the earlier religious or- 
ganizations, having begun to hold 
services in January, 1893. The 
building is at the corner of Waverly 
street and Hamilton avenue, and the 
large grounds are parked in a beau- 
tiful manner. The church is pros- - 
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perous and has in hand plans for a 
a larger edifice to accommodate its 
growing number of communicants 
and attendants, and also designs to 
build soon a site i and a parish 
house. 


Congregational Church. 


The Congregational Society also 
designs to build a church during the 
year. Its organization was effected 
about three years ago, since which 
time there has been a pastor in 
charge and regular services have 
been held. This church already has 


a fair-sized and representative mem-_ 


bership and the life of the society is 
sustained by earnest and _ active 
workers for the cause of the right. 
First Baptist Church. 
The First Baptist Church of Palo 


Alto, instituted at a later date than 


those mentioned, has a very hand- 
some church home, located at the 
corner of Hamilton avenue and 
Bryant street. The society is pro- 
gressive and numbers a large mem- 
bership, and its young people take 
a marked interest in the various 
church societies and, like the other 
churches, offer much to interest all 
—mmore especially students, in the 


line Of meetings, socials and enter-_ 


tainments. 


St. Thomas—Roman Catholic. 


During 1902 St. Thomas Aquinas 
church was erected. It is the largest 
and most elaborately finished church 
building in town. The parish in- 
cludes Menlo Park and the Portola 
valley, each with a church, and the 
pastor in charge has two assistants. 
St. Thomas church is at the corner 
of Waverly street and Homer ave- 
nue, and on a portion of the site a 
parsonage is at once to be built. 
This vicinity ‘is a center of Catholic 
interest, there being four churches 
within a small area, and also the 
great college, St. Patrick’s Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the Sacred Heart 
Academy, a large institution for the 
education of girls. 


Overland Monthly. 


NO SALOONS. 

The founders of Palo Alto had the 
wisdom and foresight to provide 
against the saloon evil ever securing 
a foothold here. The following 


Clause appears in the title deed to 


every lot in town: “Provided al- 
ways, and this indenture is made 
upon this condition, that the said 
party of the second part, his heirs 
or assigns, shall not at any time 
manufacture or sell, to be used as a 
beverage, any intoxicating liquor, or 
permit the same to be done on the 
premises hereby conveyed,” and for 
the violation of this clause it is 
stipulated that the property sha‘l 
revert to the original owner. 


TEMPERATURE AND RAIN- 
FALL. 


Most Eastern people have an in- 
definite idea of what California cli- 
mate’ is really like, and fancy that 
the rainy season means a period of 
continued precipitation during the 
winter months. Again, they have 
no clear conception of the mildness 
of the winter or of the balminess 
of the summer. The subjoined sta-_ 
tistics will help to a clearer under- 
standing in these respects. The 
température table gives the average 
for the months named, yet it should 
be borne in mind that the lowest 
temperature rarely shows the freez- 
ing point and is seldom lower than 
26 degrees above zero. Only maxi- | 
mum records have been kept tos the 
summer months, but the average 
daily maximum’ temperature is 
about 80 degrees, while the highest 
point reached, and that on but few 
days, is in. the go's. 

Average maximum and minimum 
temperature for the.winter months 
for the years from 1896 to Igo2: 


_ Average Maximum Average Minimum 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


1896-7.. 60 55 57 41 38 4! 
1897-8.. 58 54 61 36 33 42 
1898-9... 57 61 62 38° 
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1899-0.. 57. 57 O1 39 44 41 
I900-I.. 57 56 59 40 41 43 
IQ0I-2.. 59 54 60 37 36 46 


Maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture for the years 1897-1902: 


| Maximum Minimum 
24 
28 


The warmest evening recorded 
during the six years was June 24, 
1898: maximum thermometer for 
the day, 96; temperature at Io p. 


m., 72; lowest temperature for the 
night, 59. 

A record of the rainfall in Palo 
Alto during seven years: | 


To Jan. 1 For Season 


Two or three times during the 
past ten years thunder has been 
heard in the distance, but only once 
near by on November 7, 1900. 


The Ban« of Palo Alto 
One of the leading financial Institutions of Santa Clara Valley 
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Palo Alto Academy 


PALO ALTO 


ACADEMY > 


A Modern Preparatory School 


BY HENRY BAILEY SARGEANT 


ESIDENT John Merle Coul- 

ter, of the Indiana University, 

once said that: “The largest, 
the overwhelming factor in a prac- 
tical education is the teacher. * * * 
So much would I let this principle 
govern that I would select a great 
teacher first, and then find out what 
he could teach me. If studies are 
tools, almost any tools will accom- 
plish results when in skillful hands; 
and no tools will succeed in the 


hands of a bungler. Don’t. select 
buildings and extensive laboratories 
and enormous libraries and high 
tuition; let none of these things 
catch you; but select great teachers. 
Equipment is as nothing to a suc- 
cessful teacher, who can __ utilize 
whatever he happens to have, and 
is himself the chief opportunity of 
his pupil.” | 

The superintendent of the Palo 
Alto Academy is Maynard Shipley, 
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an essentially successful man, and 
the rest of the faculty have all made 
their mark as teachers who teach 
with success. Beginning with the 
principal to the end of the list, it 
is found that every element neces- 
sary to a_ successful preparatory 
school has been provided. 

CORPS. OF INSTRUCTORS.— 
Mrs. Maynard Shipley, A. B. (Stan- 
ford), French, German, Spanish. 
Miss Anita Corbert, M. A. (Stan- 
ford), English, History, Civics. E. 
T. Bell, A. B. (Stanford), Mathe- 
matics, Physics. Miss Anna Ruth, 
A. -B. (Stanford), 


Zoology, Botany, Entomology. 
Miss Theodora Holly, A. B. (Stan- 
ford), Drawing. Miss’ Blanche 
Gross (Buffalo Normal), Primary 
and Grammar Grades. A. S. Dud- 
ley (President California College of 
Photography), Lecture Course on 
Photographic Art. Charles Ellis, 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Business Correspon- 
dence. Miss Marjorie Bell (Ayres 
Business College), Typewriting and 
Stenography. Cyril Elwell, 
(Stanford), Physical Culture, Man- 
ual Training. Alvin J. Purnell 
pupil of Anton Schott), Voice Cul- 
ture. Miss Mary B. Pasmore, vio- 
lin. Mr. Maynard Shipley, piano. 
Mrs. May C. Wilbur, Elocution. 
The increasing demand for mining 
and mechanical engineers, and the 
immense salaries paid competent 
men in these professions, has made 
these courses very popular with am- 
bitious young men. But the lack of 
sufficient work in advanced mathe- 


matics has frequently proved a 


Greek, Latin. . 
Earl L. Morris, A. B. (Stanford), - 
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great drawback to such students af- 
ter entering the university. To 
remedy this defect in preparatory 
work along these lines, the Palo 
Alto Academy has retained the ser- 


vices of an exceptionally gifted 
teacher, under whom three extra 
courses in higher mathematics will 
be offered, and without extra charge. 
This innovation of the Academy is 
to be highly commended, and will 
certainly prove a boon to all stu- 
dents who desire to become engi- 
neers. 

Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the benefits of attending a 
school in a community of earnest 
students. Fortunately for the Palo 
Alto Academy, and for its patrons, 
student life in Palo Alto is charac- 
terized by an almost passionate zeal 
for study, inspired by an emulation 
derived from constant contact with 
young men who are here to accom- 
plish something definite. 

Ample grounds are provided for 
all out-door sports, including base- 
ball, football, track work and tennis. 
The social life of the Palo Alto 
Academy is fostered by receptions 
and soirees, at which students be- 
come acquainted with university 
professors and college students. 

One of the many superior advan- 
tages offered by the Palo Alto 
Academy is the opportunity afford- 


ed pupils to attain a conversational 


as well as a grammatical knowledge 


of French, German or Spanish. In 


the school dining-room three tables 
are so arranged that only German is 
spoken at one, French at another, 
and English at a third table. 
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HOITT’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ONG years before 
L the State began 

to provide for 
the education of its fu- 
ture citizens, schools 
for boys--flourished in 
all civilized countries. 
Antiquity not 
prove excellence, yet 
the fact remains that 
the private school for 
boys. still flourishes, 
and there is no doubt 
that it possesses some 
advantages. other 
educational institution 
can’ boast. one 
nowadays would fo1 a 
moment deny the great value of the 
public schools with its commin- 
gling of the children of all our citi- 
zens, so like the world of business 
around us, but there are thousands 
of boys whose best interests the 
public school cannot serve. 

Home discipline is often so lax 
as to prevent the formation of hab- 
its of industry and application; not 
infrequently the business of the 


father and the social engagements 
of the mother leave the boy to his 
own devices; sometimes it happens 
that the parent and child are of such 
antagonistic natures that govern- 
ment or obedience is impossible. 

This, then, is the problem of edu- 
cating a boy who is not under the 
necessity of earning his living: It 
is necessary that he be subjected to 
such discipline and regularity of 
life as will develop self-reliant 
industry and application; he 
must have.a greater amount 
of personal attention from 
his instructors than the boy 
who has had the discipline of 
labor. 

The right kind of boarding 
school can give him these 
things, and no other institu- 
tion can. 

Such a school Hoitt’s 
School for Boys and Young 
Men; located 32 miles from 
San Francisco, one and one- 
quarter miles from Menlo 
Park station and three miles 
from Stanford University. 

Fourteenth year begins 
Aug. 9th; larger and stronger 
faculty than ever; perfect 
sanitation; illustrated  cata- 
logue. W. J. Meredith, 
Principal, Menlo Park, Cal. 
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WO years ago, there was open- 
ed in Palo Alto a school for 
girls which has already taken 
its place among the prominent 
schools in California. The need for 
such an irstitution in this college 
town had long been felt, and 
through the aid and interest of sev- 
eral Stanford professors, the school 
has been established upon the most 
advanced methods in modern educa- 
tion. 

One is instantly impressed with 
the simplicity of everything, and the 
charming home atmosphere. 


the girls is manifest throughout this 
refined home. 

The location of the school is ideal. 
Standing in the midst of magnifi- 
cent live-oaks, surrounded by the 
homes of professors and other cul- 
tured families, it offers unusual ad- 
vantages to the resident student. Its 
nearness to Stanford University 
makes it an especially desirable pre- 
paratory school for young women 
expecting to attend the university. 


The... 
cheerful spirits and the loyalty of. 


Since the number of girls admitted 
there is now limited, only those who 
are fully prepared may enter, and 
this school, keeping in touch with 
all requirements, can assure _ its 
graduates the necessary credits for 
entrance. 

The writer was especially inter- 
ested in work of Music Education 
in the school as carried on along 
the lines laid down by Mr. Calvin 
B. Cody of Boston. Original work 
is done by the pupils in simple melo- 
dies that are expressive of thought 
and consciousness. This of neces- 
sity leads to a clear and comprehen- 
Sive grasp of the elements of music, 
melody, rhythm and harmony. The 
enthusiasm of the pupils and their 
ability to interpret is remarkable. 

The school is already attracting 
pupils from other States—due in 
great measure to the climate in this 
valley and the out-of-door life to 
be enjoyed here at-all seasons—and 
it is the purpose of those interested 
to make the school one which will 
draw largely from the East. 
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California College of Photograrhy 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY ENOS 


MONG the professions can you 

A think of one that is more dig- 

nified, pleasant, healthful, lu- 

crative, and all-around desirable 
than Photography? 

‘The field is broader and _ less 
crowded, the opportunities for ad- 
vancement greater than'can be found 
elsewhere. The comparatively 
short time required for the person 
of average education and _intelli- 
gence to thoroughly learn, and the 
small amount of capital required to 
enter business for one’s self, are 
features worth your consideration. 
There are few studios in towns of 
three thousand that represent an in- 
vestment of over $1,000, and the 
majority of less than half this 
amount. 

But a few days ago a representa- 
tive of one of the leading San Fran- 
cisco stock houses told us that he 
could place a number of first-class 
printers and operators at once on a 
ey of $25 to $35 a week. He 

s that there is an increasing de- 
matid for good workmen in all lines. 

He is in a position to know. 


MURDOCK 


New fields are opening up for the 
photographer every day. The Gov- 
ernment has placed them in all the 
agricultural and scientific depart- 
ments. Advertisers are placing 
them in their illustrating depart- 
ments. MHalf-tones are rapidly tak- 
ing the place of the pen and ink 
drawings. The large daily, the 
weekly and the monthly magazines 
are steadily increasing their. staff 
of photographic artists. 

Until within a few years it has 
been necessary for the person who 
desired to enter the profession to be- 
gin in some third rate gallery and 
devote the greater part of his time 
to the drudgery of the place. He 
did not receive the instruction that 


he so much desired, but found it ad- 


visable to pick up whatever he 
could, and the proprietor would tell 
him enough so that he would be 
able to do the work desired. It 
was necessary for the apprentice to 
trudge along in this manner for at 
least a couple of years before he 
had acquired sufficient information 
to go out and earn anything at all. 
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Practically, he gained his meagre 
knowledge of photography from ob- 
servation, as he received no instruc- 
tion. 

To-day everything is different; 
the photographic school has at last 
made its appearance; the person am- 
bitious to take up the profession does 
not have to follow in the path of 
others, who at best seldom learned 
more than one branch of the dozen, 
and thus were unfitted to do proper 
work. 

The people of this coast are ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in having a 
thorough and modern institution 
which is located in one of the largest 
of the Western college. towns. 


The California College of Pho-- 


tography, which was established the 
first part of this year, is situated at 
Palo Alto, the city of the Leland 
Stanford University, thirty miles 
south of San Francisco. No better 
place in all this country could have 
been chosen, for from Stanford 
University, instructors have been 
secured in art, chemistry and optics 
that it would have been impossible 
to get in other places. As photo- 
graphy is founded on these three 
sciences, they should by all means 
be brought into photographic 
courses. 

-A prospectus has just been issued 
by the college, which is of much 
value to any person interested in 
photography. 


The Arches and Quadrangle, Stanford University 
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BOOK LORE 


The President is 

Theodore not wanting in 

Roosevelt: admirers, and for- 

The Citizen. tunate man, _ for 
even here the luck 


of Roosevelt does not forsake him, 


an admirer who has the ability to 
write forcibly and originally. One 
always begins Jacob A. Riis’s re- 
marks anent our Chief Magistrate 
with somewhat of a smile of indul- 
gence. His bias is so evident, his 
adoration of his ideal so complete, 
that the recollection of some of 
those dedications to eighteenth 
century books, in which §aristo- 
cratic patrons receive the fulsome 
praise of poor authors, occur natu- 
rally to the mind. One remembers 
with a pang that Theodore Roose- 
velt is high in authority, and the 
natural inference is neither sooth- 
ing nor flattering to our poor hu- 
manity. But when you have read 
what Mr. Riis has to say, the idea 
that he is in any sense insincere 
vanishes. A good-natured smile at 
his naive hero-worship, his inabil- 
ity to see the least flaw in the man 


whom he so vehemently admires. 


the reader cannot avoid. 

But in spite of our smile we come 
to beheve in the sincerity of the 
writer, and any notion that he flat- 
ters or toadies passes away from 
us. 

It is just the same in this book, 
the last which Mr. Riis has written 
on his pet subject. As an authori- 
tative and closely considered biog- 
raphy of the President, it is not 
possessed of any great value, as 
the candid appreciation of a friend 
for a great man in whom he be- 


P. N. BERINGER AND STAFF. 


lieves, it is worth much more than 
whole rows of more pretentious and 
loudly advertised volumes. 

The attitude of Mr, Riis is suffi- 
ciently clearly seen from the fol- | 
lowing extract from the first chap- 
ter: “The public man I will follow 
because he is square and will do 
the square things always, not mere- 
ly want to do it. With the parti- 
san I will sometimes disagree, at 
ieast I ought to, for I was before a 
Democrat, and would be one now 
ii the party would get some sense 
and bar Tammany out in the cold 
for its monstrous wickedness. Of 
the President I am proud with rea- 
son, but the friend I love. And if 
I can make you see him so, as a 
friend and a man, I have given you 
the master-key to him as a states- 
man as well. You will never need 
tc ask any questions.” Thus Mr. 
Riis disarms criticism from the very 
first, for how can we judge a man 


for what he says of his friend? 


With regard to his literary style, 
it is too well known to need com- 
ment. It is sometimes referred to 
as original—why, except in the way 
of politeness, it is not easy to say. 
For it is a poor style, the vocabu- 
lary slight, the diction common- 
place. But it is honest, straight 
and convincingly sincere, and all 
the recipes of the schoolmen to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the great. 
majority of people love a_ good 
writer a great deal better than 
merely good writing, which fact 
perhaps accounts for the popularity 
of Tacob A. Riis. 


(The Outlook Co., New York.) 
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Book Lore. 


This is a small 
volume publish- 
ed by Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia, 
and written by Florence M. Kings- 
ley, who has several larger and 
more ambitious writings to .her 
credit. There are two stories in 
the volume, of a semi-religious na- 
ture, and it must be frankly admit- 
ted by one who does not care for 
that type of literature, that they are 
very much superior both as stories, 
and as regards to literary style, to 
the vast mass of writing of that 
sort. 

If much talking could make us 
wise or witty, surely “Charm and 
Courtesy in Conversation,” by F. 


Kindly Light. 


B. Callaway would accomplish the - 


purpose, for it is well written and 
shows great care in its production. 
The difficulty with such books is 
that to those who do not possess 
the qualities which the book sets 
out to elucidate, the book is use- 
less, while for those who do have 
them it is unnecessary. One might 
just as well write a book on the 
advantages of being well born as 
on the undoubted charm of sweet 
and polite conversation, for both 
gifts are beyond the power of the 
individual to bestow upon himself. 
However, as far as this particular 
work is concerned, it is an excellent 
specimen of this description of 
writing. The chapters are short 
and to the point, the right chords are 
struck, and above all, the quotations 
which have a very wide range are 
excellently chosen and the 
right relation to the subject in hand. 
It would make a handy little book 
for preservation. 

(Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y.) 


| This: is. a very 
A Daughter pretty and _ well- 
of Dale. written story of 


American  univer- 
sity life. It is a novel of to-day, and 
in that respect will contrast with 
some of the works dealing with the 
same subject which were so popu- 
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lar in England nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, such as “Tom Brown at 
Oxford,” and others of that type. 
The terrible seriousness of modern 
life is evident in this book. That is, 
seriousness about nothing, for with 
all Mr.. Emerson Gifford Taylor’s 
well meant attempts to make out a 
case for the scholar, the mo/Jern 
scholar in the hard and fast German 
sense of the term, he fails, and this 
much may be said for him, that he 
does not appear to be at all sorry 
to acknowledge his own failure. 
The types are very true to life; 
anybody who knows anything at ail 
of university post-graduate work 
can swear to that, but they are not 
all pleasing. Even the old scholar 
is a pigheaded old bundle of con- 
ceit, who, in spite of his apparent 
disdain for personal fame, is pos- 
sessed of the notion that the ex- 
penditure of a life time upon the 
study of apiece of old Wessex 
manuscript picked up in an out of 


the way Bulgarian monastery 
would be time well spent. To such 
a pass has the German system 


brought the scholars of a pre-emi- 


nently practical nation. Again, 
there is the course, rough, uncouth 
fellow who is trying to force his 
way up the hilly path of scholarship 
as a career, but who will never be 
able to make a gentleman of him- 
self. This is a type which is met 
with on all hands in the western 


colleges, and the author is to be con- 


gratulated upon his boldness and 
the ability which he has shown in 
depicting the character. One mis- 
take, quite unnecesary, is the in- 
troduction of a fire-scene for the 


- purpose of displaying some points 


of characterization in this rough 
student. 
Barbara, the daughter of the old 
professor, and the heroine of the 
work, is a beautiful character. Sim- 
ple and sweet, she is devoted to the 
old professor, and after persuading 
her lover to take up with scholar- 
ship, has much trouble in persuad- 
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ing him to relinquish it for herself. 
She is a very engaging person and 
should be well loved by all readers 
with any discrimination. 

In spite of all the author’s inten- 


tions, we are obliged to confess _ 
that we do not find the old profes- 


sor a winning person. The type 
does not appeal to us, and it will 
be strange if healthy young persons 
can like him. 

On the whole the university does 
not make a good impression on us. 
It is too shoddy. There is such an 
evident intention to copy European 
manners with such wretched, inade- 
quate material. A bishop, a ma- 
jor-general, and a hint of a presi- 
dent are pretty second-rate charac- 
ters to make a social fuss about, and 
if our Eastern colleges are endeavor- 


ing to vamp up out of this kind of 


thing some sort of imitation of dis- 

tinction we are sorry for them. 
Mr. Taylor is not to blame for 

this, however. He has written of 


the university life as he has seen ~ 


it, and has produced a story which 
is well worth reading, and which, 
as far as the author is concerned, 
is much better than the run of cur- 
rent fiction. 

Mr. Taylor is a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy of Yale, and is instructor in 
rhetoric at that university. 

Century Company, New York. 

Parry... Trus- 

Dhe Mother cott, in “The 

of Pauline. Mother of Pau- 

line,” tries his 
hand at a_ problem story. The 
problem is not altogether uninter- 
esting, although it would be a lit- 
tle shocking to the maid of sweet 
seventeen, for whom and in whose 
behalf all modern novels are con- 
fessedly written. A young girl and 
a young doctor are engaged to be 
married, the doctor is called away 
by an attack of sickness, his own, 


not a patient’s, and he is obliged to 


postpone his’ marriage, which 


should have occurred in about three 
weeks. . The young lovers’ have 
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been more affectionate than wise, 
and when the physician returns he 
finds that he has a baby as well as 
a sweetheart. He is a young pro- 
fessional man who has his way to 
make, and for economic and social 
reasons the matter of the infant’s 
existence is concealed, much to the 
sorrow and dislike of the mother. 
The story goes to show the evil ef- 
fects of such concealment upon the 
lives and conduct of the erring par- 
ties. It is a good, sound book, none 
the worse for being a trifle uncon- 
ventional, with a sound moral, 
even where morality is somewhat 
at a discount. The writing, how- 
ever, is by no means of the best; it 
is crude, untrained and obviously, 
in some essential respects, the work 
of an amateur. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


“Typo Culturists,” 

Typo by Mary  Eupha 

Culturists. Crawford of San 

Diego, is a psycho- 

logical study of hygienic living and 
human sophistry. 

“It follows the Platonic form of 
dialogue, with much _ originality. 
The decalogue of Health Culture 
is made the basis of discussion and 
the argument pro and con most 
brilliantly carried on.” 


Crito holds the ideal position of 
self-control, of giving the needs of 
the organism intelligent care, that 
it may be a healthy, vital instru- 
ment into the centuries, and lose 
the habit of age. 

The Sophist as a type of the 
masses of humanity, reasons that 
one should live as everybody else 
does, treat his desires generously, 
avoid self-inflicted discipline for 
health’s sake, then if illness or in- 
firmities of age come with unwel- 
come speed, accept them as_ the 
course of nature from which the 
rest of the world must also suffer. 

Electricity, patent medicines, en- 
forced dieting a short time, will of- 
ten keep one going for years with 
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but slight indispositions. If the 


best medical skill is employed, a 
flagging appetite stimulated with 
dainties, the fresh air excluded, 
and still the patient passes out, it 
is clear that an all-wise, mysterious 
Providence, has failed to recognize 
the value of regular treatment. 

Crito points out that disease, 
early age, and death come surely by 
living and breathing as the human 
masses do, but not by the natural 
method of “making the house where 
gods may dwell, beautiful, entire, 
clean.” 

The introduction expresses the 
purpose of the book charmingly: 

“This volume is sent out upon a 
mission of suggestion and inspira- 


tion to all who earnestly desire to- 


better and bring to the highest de- 


gree of perfection their own and 


the lives of those most deeply in- 
fluenced by them.” 

The Broadway Publishing Co., 
New York. 
Edward 

The Silent White, the author 

Places. Biased 

Trail,’ has followed 
up his first success with one even 
more pronounced in the present vol- 
ume. It is a wild story, this tale 
of a man-hunt through the forests 
of Canada, full of life and quick ac- 
tion. The scene opens at a Hudson 
Bay post, and the hunt is after an 
Indian who has not made his pay- 
ment at the company store. So the 
hunt was undertaken, the difficul- 
ties being stated as follows: 

“Somewhere out beyond in those 
woods, at any one of the thirty- 
two points of the compass, a man 
was lurking. He might be four or 
five hundred miles away. He was 
an expert at taking care of himself 
in the woods..”’ 

The chase proceeds, obstacle af- 
ter obstacle is overcome by the ar- 
dent pursuers, until they finally 
run the quarry down. The feeling 
of utter weariness felt by the pur- 
suers is thus described: 
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“At night they sank down, filled 
with the sheer burden of weariness, 
and no matter how exhausted they 
might be of the Trail, continued 
springing on with the same tire- 
less energy towards its unknown 
goal in the north. Gradually they 
lost sight of the ultimate object of 
their quest. It became obscured by 
the immediate object, and that was 
the following of the Trail. They 
forgot that a man had made it, or 
if for a moment it did occur to them 
that it was the product of some 
agency outside of and above itself, 
that agent loomed vaguely as a 
mysterious, extra-human power, 
like the winds or the cold or the 
great wilderness itself.” 

There is a love story involved, 
in which one of the chief characters 
is an Indian girl. 

Published by McClure, Phillips & 


Charles G. D. 
The Watchers Roberts has add- 
of the Trails. ed to his re- 
markable list of 
nature stories by this latest volume. 
“The Kindred of the Wild,” one of 
the former works of this author 
was an attempt to trace the devel- 
opment of the modern animal story 
and to show its tendency and scope. 
The stories which make up this 
volume are fiction, but the author 
claims that the material of which 
they are composed consists of facts 
—facts which have been discovered 
by close observation of the particu- 
lar animals written of. His own pe- 
culiar qualifications for such a work 
are stated as follows by Mr. Rob- 
erts: 
“The present writer having spent 
much of his boyhood on the fringes 
of the forest, with few interests 
save those which the forest afford- 
ed, may claim to have had the inti- 
macies of the wilderness, as it 
were, thrust upon him. ‘The ear- 
liest enthusiasms which he_ can 
recollect are connected with some 


Co., New York. 
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and the first thrills strong enough 
to leave a lasting mark on his mem- 
ory are those with which he used 
to follow—furtive, apprehensive, 
expectant, breathlessly watchful— 
the lure of an unknown trail.” 
This quotation has been made for 
two purposes, first to show the 
spirit in which Mr. Roberts ap- 
proaches his task and the qualifi- 
cations for it which he considers 
himself to possess; and secondly, 
to point out the miserably com- 
monplace English which the writer 
uses as a vehicle. This is the fun- 
damental fault with his writings. 
The stories are interesting, the 
knowledge of woodcraft and ani- 
mal life is at times remarkable, the 
insight and sympathy are’ engag- 
ing, but the very ordinary style of 
writing lumbers along, just as the 


springless chariots of a circus par-— 


ade make their gaudy occupants 
pitch and toss ridiculously. 

Too much cannot said in 
praise of the illustrations by Chas. 
Livingston Bull, pictures which are 
in themselves sufficient to make 
the book worth having, independ- 
ent of the letter-press. 

Published by L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. 

The verses in 


Walter Malone’s this volume 
“Poems.” comprise’ the 
recent work 


of this author. Many of them have 
been published in Harper’s Weekly, 
the Bookman and other magazines. 
Mr. Malone is not a great poet in 
any sense of the term, but he is un- 
doubtedly much superior to the av- 
erage run of verse-makers. He dces 
not have very much of importance 
to say, neither is his verse possessed 
of any very great merit, but it is 
simple and melodious in structure, 
and does not commit more than an 
average number of solecisms. The 
two chief poems are “Ponce de 
Leon” and “Narcissus,” two narra- 
tive pieces of no particular merit, 
somewhat mediocre, in fact, and by 
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no means as well written as some of 
the less ambitious efforts. He has 
one poem on “Zola” which, ‘for the 
voint of view, is at least distinctive. 
For example, the statement 
“Like Jacob, he was called upon by 
God 
To throw aside the errors of his 
past, 
To purge his weakness, 
from the sod 
And fight through faults, trium- 
phant at the last.” 
would seem to be a little far-fetched, 
and the smile on tke face of the 
great realist, if he had ever read 
this, but when it goes on to say 
“Thy faults are overshadowed by 
thy fame, 
Warrior, thou hast lifted 
G‘deon’s sword! 
O Champion of the Chosen People’s 
name. 
OQ Captain in the legions of the 
Lord,” 
a note is struck which is_ really 
ridiculous, and shows how far our 
poet is from having a sense of hu- 
mor. This same lack, which is so 
common in the minor poets, else as- 
suredly they would never write, 
is again apparent in a two page 
poem on “ Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March,” with sad moralizing upen 
the fate of the married, beginning 
with the line: “Ah, how many feet 
have trodden to that music rich and 
rare.” On the whole, the volume 1s 
sufficiently commonplace to call for 
no special notice, even on the score 
of its faults, and it is another vol- 
ume added to the already far too 
numerous lot of those beoks which 
have no reason for existence. 
Paul & Douglass Co., Memphis. 
: This is a romance of 
old Judea, having for 
its chief character 


struggle 


Azalem. 


Jezebel, the infamous. The charac- 


ter who gives his name to the book 
is a young Hebrew shepherd, who 
falls in love with Jezebel, then a 
voung woman, and deserts. the 
worship of the God of his fathers 
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for that of Baal. Many interest- 
ing particulars of the ceremonies 
followed by the worshipers of Baal 
are given, and the writer has evi- 
dently pursued his antiquarian re- 
_ searches with much care. The lit- 
erary style is good, it being re- 


markably free from meretricious or- | 


namentation. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
This is ‘one of Ap- 
North pleton’s World Ser- 
America. ies, The Regions of 
the World, edited by 
H. J. MacKinder, Reader in Geo- 
graphy in the University of Oxford. 
this particular book has been pre- 
pared by Israel C. Russell, Profes- 
sor of Geology in the University of 


Michigan, and is a worthy addition | 


to a very satisfactory series. The 
maps and diagrams are simply ex- 
cellent. The various features of the 
country are well and agreeably de- 
scribed, and the chapter on “The 
Aborigines” is particularly  inter- 


esting. It gives one almost a shock 


of surprise to learn that there are 
even at this late day some seven 
millions of aborigines in this conti- 
nent. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
This is a poem 
From the Old published in 
Faith to the pamphlet form 
New. by the author, It 
deals with reli- 
gious subjects, and its poetic value 
may be readily estimated from the 
following quotation, which is fair- 
ly typical of the rest of the volume: 


‘In a similarly systematic way 

Religion has developed day by day. 

But less perceptible has been the 
plan 

For gradual enlightenment of man.” 


Surely, “less perceptible” it must 
have been when such stuff as this 
can be gravely presented to the pub- 
lic as poetry at this date. 

George Lowe, Buffalo, New York. 


“Huldah,” by Grace MacGowan 
Cooke and Alice MacGowan, is, as 
the sub-title states, “Proprietor of 
the Wagon-Tire House and Genial 
Philosopher of the Cattle Coun- 
try.” She is a distinctly new type 
in the realm of fiction and a char- 
acter of whose creation the authors 
may be justly proud. Huldah, left 
widowed and childless some twenty- 
five years before her story is told, 
plays the part of foster-mother to 
every homeless child that finds its 
way into her motherly arms. Dissi- 
pated men and fallen women, drift- 
wood of the plains, all find a warm 
shelter and good friend with “Aunt 


Huldy.” Nothing that her Maker. 


has created is utterly unworthy, 
and from her quaint interpretations 
of the Scriptures the reader may 
find many a comforting thought. In 
her philosophy, while she is too 


trustful of her fellow-men, she is 


so lovable that they rarely take ad- 
vantage of her, and when they do 
her ready wit suggests a means of 
getting justice. In addition to 
Aunt Huldy, the authors have cre- 
ated several other finely portrayed 
characters, distinctive types of the 
cattle region, where the’ scene is 
laid. delicately-handled ro- 
mance is interwoven with the nar- 
rative, which gives it the finishing 
touch. Fanny Y. Cory has illus- 
trated the volume in un- 
paralleled style. Grace MacGowan 
Cooke is a valued ‘and _ frequent 
contributor to the Overland Month- 
ly, and her many magazine readers 
will be glad to tarry a while with 
‘“Huldah.”’ 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 


If you want a romance of love, 
and plenty of it, I would advise 
you to read “Pamela Congreve,” 


written by Frances Aymar Mat- 


thews. “My Lady Peggy Goes to 
Town,” dy the same author, was one 
of the most popular books of last 
season, but “Pamela,” lacking as it 
does some of the dash and swing 
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of “Peggy,” is still bound to have 
a certain success among those who 
are fond of light literature, to be 
read under the trees, in a hammock, 
on drowsy summer afternoons. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The development of the respira- 
tion calorimeter under Professor 
Atwater and its applications to 
farm animals by Dr. Armsby, are 
described and illustrated in the 
June number of the Popular Science 
Monthly. In one case a man re- 
mained in the respiration chamber 
for thirteen consecutive days, mak- 
ing the experiment the longest one 
on record, and in many respects 
the: most complete. There were 
three davs of work on a so-called 
sugar diet, three days on a fat diet, 
one day of hard work on a fat diet, 
two days of fasting, and four days 
on a light and very simple diet, the 
subject sleeping or lying down dur- 
ing one day, sitting up one day, and 
two days doing light work on a bi- 
cycle provided with an ergometer 
for measuring the work. The ob- 
servations were unusually com- 
plete, including in addition to the 
carbon, hydrogen and heat, the 
oxygen and the income and outgo 
of sulphur and phosphorus. A rec- 
ord of the body weight was also 
made by a new method in which the 
subject was weighed from the out- 
side. 7 


If fewer books were written, re- 
viewers who serve sincerely would 
be spared many pangs for having 
simply told the truth and shamed 
the author. Now and then come in- 
stances in which the critic may ut- 
ter words of meed without fear of 
arraignment for favoritism or duty 
illy performed. ‘‘Reminiscences of 
California in 1851,” a little booklet 
ot four dozen pages, brings convic- 
tion of clever merit, enticingly por- 
trayed from opening to close. It 
is real in every feature. No reader- 


young or old, will regret perusal ot 
Harriet Frances Behrins’ reminis- 
cences of early California realities. 


“Strenuous Epigrams of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt” is one of those lit- 
tle books consisting of a collection 
of the sayings of the President. it 
is neat and pretty, but possesses no 
particular merit. | 

H. M. Caldwell Co., New York — 


MASTERFUL PAINTINGS. 


Art connoisseurs will be glad ‘> 
know that Mr. Arthur W. Best, the 
well ‘known landscape painter of 
San Francisco, has consented to 
place some fifteen of his descriptive 
themes of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado on exhibition in Kennedy’s 
fine art rooms, 10 Post street, dur- 


ing the week of the Knights Tem- 


plar conclave. 

These paintings of Mr. Best are 
pronounced masterpieces in color- 
ings and scenes of that wonderful 
and awe-inspiring handiwork of na- 
ture’s most tremendous power in a 
seemingly angry mood. ‘Travelers 
concede that the Colorado Canyon 
presents greater exemplification of 
cataclysmic upheaval than is seen 
in any other part of the world. In 
fact, for miles and miles, misty 
chasms, dazzling promontories of 
solid rock, fear-inspiring precipices, 
graceful sweeps of gorges and can- 
yons, confront the eye, the whole 
presenting a wide expanse of deso- 
lation. 

These paintings not only graphi- 
cally portray this field of overturn- 
ing and wrecking of the earth’s sur- 
face, but they give the marvelous 
coloring which seems to add inten- 
sity to the breathless silence that 
pervades everywhere in the domain 
of the scene. Undoubtedly these 
paintings will be a revelation in 
masterful color-blending to those 
who visit them while on exhibition. 
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United Crafts and Arts, 147 Presidio Ave., 


THE INFLUENCE OF INTIMATE SURROUNDINGS 


N almost any other city in Amer- 
ica, to become acquainted with 
the place, one must depend more 
or less, and can so depend, upon 
the hack driver who announces the 
presence on your left of So and So, 
and on your right of This, That 
and The Other. The people them- 
selves are for the greater part hope- 
lessly homogeneous, doing  practi- 
cally the same things in practically 
the same way—a very efficient way 
to erect a great power in the short- 
est possible contract time, but a 
way devoid of agreeable entertain- 
ment to the spectator who visits 
the performance. 
The Knights Templar who come 
to San Francisco will find a city ex- 
pressing, in the types of its people, 
a marked individuality. Bits of 
Italy and Greece, something of Old 
Spain and Mexico, much of the mys- 
terious Orient—all these and other 
elements combine to make an atmos- 
phere of life and color such as may 
be found nowhere else in America. 


These are conditions in which art 
is born and finds its fullest develop- 
ment, and its response to the call 
of environment has been quite com- 
mensurate with the opportunity. 

To apprehend the significance of 
art influence in San Francisco and 
the coast, one must, for example, 
visit such an institution as_ the 
United Crafts and Arts at 147 Pre- 
sidio avenue. 

This home of craftsmanship is the 
expression of an idea that has al- 
ready made a deep impress upon 
this community. It reflects the 
unique individuality of its founder, 
Dr. Orlof N. Orlow, a European 
philanthropist, who believes San 
Francisco offers the ideal soil in 
which to sow the seeds of a move- 
ment whose development will be of 
the greatest import, not only to his 
adopted State of California, but to 
all America. 

A chat with Dr. Orlow brings out 
the thought upon which the efforts 
of the United Crafts and Arts are 
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based. It is that the influence of 
immediate environment para- 
mount in the environment of tem- 
perament and character; that by 
seeking forms of beauty in_ the 
things we use and see daily, we may 
advance in ethics as surely as can 


the denizens of the slums, upon re- 


moval of the more hideous and de- 
pressing elements that invest their 
existence. 

We may, he avers, continually 
better our lives by development 
along esthetic lines, and that efforts 
should begin among our immediate 
surroundings. 

To give tangible shape to these 
thoughts, Dr. Orlow has gathered 
about him a guild of craftsmen, 
trained in Old World schools, who 
labor with the careful cunning of the 
Middle Ages, making each thing a 
personal creation. 

“A house and its furniture,’ de- 
clares Dr. Orlow, “must be friends. 
Unless there be harmony among 
these things; unless simplicity and 
truth and fidelity to the laws of 
beauty be expressed in them—there 
can be no true contentment and lit- 
tle of the higher esthetic develop- 
ment for the dweller among them. 
Let us find all the possible art and 
beauty in our own homes, and 
beauty and art in our cities will fol- 
low without urging.” 

Thus the artist artisans of the 
United Crafts and Arts are wedding 
the useful and the beautiful. Fora 
certain large California country 
house they will make for each room, 
and for each corner thereof, such 
furniture as nature would seem to 
have planned. Throughout every 
room this peculiar fitness of furnish- 
ings will be evident. The knockers 
on the doors, the quaint lamps, the 
old-fashioned casements, the mas- 
sive tables and chairs, all will say 
as eloquently as inanimate things 
can that they are at home. FEvery- 
thing will have been made by hand, 
from an original design; but while 
the type of workmanship will per- 
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haps be unfamiliar, each piece will 
look as though it had always been 
in its place—its inevitable place. A 
sense of perfect harmony of all 
things, the house with its landscape, 
the furniture with the house, and 
the whole with the tastes and hab- 
its of the proprietor—this embodies 
the idea expressed by Dr. Orlow 
through the United Crafts and Arts. 
The California Building at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Hearst’s Norman castle on the Mc- 
Cloud river, are among the many 
examples of the craftsmanship of 
this institution. : 
Visitors are welcome at all times 
to the building of the United Crafts 
and Arts. Situated near the Pre- 
sidio and commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the glorious Golden 
Gate and San Francisco Bay, with 
its mighty girdle of mountains, it 
seems an ideal shelter for a guild of 
craftsmen, working in the inspira- 
tion of nature. 
The rooms of the building possess 
a varied interest. There is a great 
hall in which the native artist or 
craftsman finds place to show the 
best work of his hand and brain, 
and many excellent works of paint- 
ing and sculpture are gathered there. 
Further color is lent to the struc- 
ture by the extensive and valuable 
private collection of Dr. Orlow. 
These comprise rare and priceless 
Oriental rugs gathered by the Doc- 
tor in years of travel, and a collec- 
tion of over a thousand antique Jap- 
anese prints, said by connoisseurs 
to be one of the most complete and 
valuable in the world. Besides these 
there are numberless Chinese and 
Japanese curios in wood-carvings, 
jades, tapestries, porcelains, and ce- 
ramics. 
The most interesting of all rooms, 
to the California or ‘the Eastern 
tourist, is the great beamed work- 
shop where the craft idea is ex- 
pressed in the beautiful native woods 
of California. Here one may see 
realized the thought of William 
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Morris, so often quoted by Dr. Or- 
low: 

“Simplicity is the one thing need- 
ful in furniture—of that I am cer- 
tain.’ 

The ideas of the founder of the 
United Crafts are perhaps best sum- 
marized in this statement: 

“Furniture to be of that true use 
for which it is intended should be 
remarkable for its simplicity, fine 
proportion, honest material, sound 
construction, and harmonious color- 
ings, and whether much adorned or 
severely simple, it should have all 
that old excellence of design and 
execution so marked in’ medieval 
craftsmanship. Besides which, the 
lines should be natural and frank, 
clean and secure, dignified and con- 
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vincing, rhythmic of strength in 
every part, superlatively excellent, 
and combining rare brilliancy with 
true expression, and having noth- 


ing of that lifeless and monotonous 


touch, so peculiar to the machine- 
made kind of to-day. Such furni- 
ture, too, has both moral dignity 
and sanctity, and yet withal a mod- 
est spirit of self-approval, being of 
both plainness and boldness of spirit, 
speaking frankly and standing for 
what it is. It has a strong sub-con- 
scious influence upon the character, 
teaching lessons of simplicity and 
strength, and so advancing the gen-. 
eral culture of the community, and 
strengthening that appreciation of | 
art which ever makes for happiness. 
It is as the spoken word of a text.” 
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The learning of all the ages—the wisdom of all the 
sages ‘on tar” at the touch of your hand, the glance 
of your eye. 
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Ideal Form ‘Tt is an ideal handy size—the | 


only such Cyclopedia. 


It is a library of Universal Knowledge and an Un- 
abridged Dictionary. in one alphabetical order—the 
only one of its kind—a key to the world’s learning in 
all languages. 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other—J. F. 
Crooker, Ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction, N. Y. State. 


Magnitude It is the largest but one of all 


American Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten persons 
look for. I prefer it to Johnson’s or the Britannica. 
A. D. Beechy, Superintendant Schools, Norwalk, 

nn. 

Merit Most people will prefer it to any other at 
any price. Abundant testimony of this. 
It is certainly worthy of a position side by side 

with other works of this character—President Har- 

per, Chicago. | 


It is sharply up-to-date—more 
U to-date truly so than any other Cyclopedia 


can be because of its novel form and plans. 


Every title is pronounced—a feature liked by all 
and possessed by no other Cyclopedia. 

It is of the highest scholarship, as ample unim- 
peachable evidence shows. 


Possessing three others of great merit, yours is 
referred to oftener than any other—Kev. J. Miller, 
Roselle, N. 

Cost isa fraction of the price of any other of 
similar magnitude and merit. . 

I find myself constantly consulting it. It deserves 
all the good things that are said about it.—Henry 
Wade Rogers, LL. D., ex-Pres. Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, 


1 of payment than offered by 
Easier Terms any other Cyclopedia. 


I would rather have it than the Century Diction - 
Picea: E. Taylor, Prin. High School, Orange, 
al. 
largest, best, most numerous, are in 
Its Maps a separate volume (making 41 
volumes) full atlas size, instead of being foolishly 
folded and scattered among many volumes. 


Meets more fully my idea of the perfect Crplagesia 
than any work I have ever examined.--F. 8. Fitch, 
Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, State of Michigan. 


Big T e and handy form make it the easiest 

Dig iype for the eye of any Cyclopedia. 
Although I have several I always refer to yours in 

preference—Adrian Reynolds, Eesan, Kan. 


Uni @ convenience and comprehensiveness 
Unique cause its use ten times to one of any 
other Cyclopedia that stands by it. 3 


Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener tha 
all the rest. Dr. I. T. Cotton, Charleston, W. V. 


In all respects answers my expectations—compre- 
hensive, accurate and compact. Prof. Day. of Yale. 


Book Case, holding 50 to 150 vol- 
Revolving umes is supplied with Cyclopedia at 


nominal cost. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration--a_ really — 


first-class Dictionary and. Cyclopedia.— School 


Journal. 
No Agents. You will not be “hounded” and 
humbugged by agents in consequence of writing 


to us. 


Trial Offers. Your money back if after 90 


days use you are not satisfied 
Sample volumes cloth or half moroceo, either or 


_ both, prepaid for 50 cents each and money returned 


on return of them. 
Further particulars free on request. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, NEW YORK 


& ' 
j 
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GOLD 


E D | SO N MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Reduced to 35 Cents Each 


a4 _ This price buys the same rich, loud, pure-toned 
=: Records that have made the Edison product famous. 
i _ They are the most perfect reproductions of sound 


ever made. 

Poe _ The constant improvement that has carried them 
jes beyond competition will be as zealously continued. 
Siege ' This price places the famous Edison Phonograph 
ei and its equipment within the reach ofthousands who 
do not now own one. 

ba a You need an Edison Phonograph to entertain your friends. Itisthe only infallible aususement forevery sort of 
oe. visitor, and the best of fun for yourself. If you want good times this season buy an Edison Phonograph. 

ec. : Sold by dealers everywhere. Go hear it. Catalogues free. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., orange NJ. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


NEW YORK 


- 
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Sure in Red o® 

Your Kitchen Maid 
whether competent or incompetent, can clean 
your silver, do it easier, quicker—giving it the 
silversmith’s brilliancy—if she uses 
and your gain is two fold, for she cannot in- 
jurethe ware, Electro-Silicon never scratches, 
never wears, Jt’s unlike any other silver polish. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for it. 
Trial quan‘ity of us for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
“SILICON,” 30 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
Redington & Co., San Francisco, wholesaie 
agents fur the Pacific Coast 
1877 FOR 27 YEARS 1904 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
is the largest private institution in the world and the 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanent] 
cured. It is owned and conducted by a regular grad- 
uate. All physicians of standing are cordially invited to 
come and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a descrip- 
tion of any Cancer or Tumor, we will mail, at our ex- 
Fonee. the most valuable information ever published on 
his subject. and will tell you why the knife fails to eure, 
and why the X-ray, Radium orany other light treatment 
can never be successful, and all forms of so-called home 
treatments are worthless. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWNG SON, North Adams, Mass* 
Any size tract improved or unimproved, if 
you are looking for a home or investment in 
California, write 
UNITED BANK 
236 Bush Street 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
San Francisco 
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said of JELL-O ICE-CREAM POWDER, Rake 
the new product for making the most delicious Be 
ice. cream you ever ate; everything in the = 
package. Nothing tastes so good in hot as 
weather. All grocers are placing it in stock. Pas 
If your grocer can’t supply you send 25c. for ee 
2 packages by mail. Four kinds: Vanilla, ae 
Chocolate, Strawberry and Unflavored. aes 

Try the new flavor of Jell-O—Chocolate—10 cts. 
New Book of Recipes, Illustrated, mailed Free. 
Tue GENESEE PuRE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the Agricultural 
uilding, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


10 men in each State to travel, tack 
sizgus and distribute samples and ecir- 


WANTED 


per 
month, $3 per day for expenses. _KUHLMANCO., Dept. ae 
A. Atlas Block, Chicagu. 


Sample copies of 100 different leading 


newspapers and magazines sent to any 


A DIME 


pay for mailing. PAC 


Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


n receipt of 10 cents to help ee 
C ADVERTISING CO., 120 oa 


GINSENG 
and Magazine 4c. OZAR 
Joplin, Mo. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily grown 
Roots and seeds for sale. oom in 
your garden. Plant in Fall. Booklet 


K GINSENG CO., 529 Main St. 


A Sure 
Sold by all Druggists, 


I reduced my 


a guaranteed harmless 
starving. I will tell you 


weight 70 
waist 6 inches and hips 14 inches in a short time by 


STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs. Ghaviestown, Mase. 
FAT FOLKS 


pounds, bust 6 inches, 
remedy without exercise or 


all about it. Enclose stamp. 


Address Mrs. E. V. Richards 226 E. 9th St.; Riverside, Cal, 


ation. after purchase au ays-trial,money will.be: Besa etory. Agents wanted. 
R. W. Whitney, Mf’r., 236 Superior St., Cleveland, O. References Union National Bank. ‘ 


FS, | 
DAY. 
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“BEAULIEU” 


A boarding and day school for girls. Number 
limited. Tenth year. Send for catalog. 


Tel. Mason 1686 


Oakland Conservatory of Music 
Office Room 50, 1065 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


All branches of music practical, theoretical and re- 
fined accomplishments taughtthoroughly. Advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conservatories. 
Examinations, Diplomas, Free Scholarship. 
Oakland is acity of homes and the educational 
center of the Pacific Coast. For further particulars 
apply to the director, ADOLF GREGORY. 


Che LYCEUM 


An Accredited Preparatory School for the University 
Law and Medical Colleges, ete. This school is well 
known for its careful and thorough work. Come and 
be with us. We prepare you well. References, Presi- ; 
dent Jordon or any Stanford professor. L. H.Grau, Ph, | 
D., Principal. Phelan Building, S. F. Rooms 333-346 : 
Fifth Floor. | 


SAN JOSE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SECOND and SAN FERNANDO ST., SAN JOSE 


First-class eqdinmodt. Fine Rooms. Live ex- 
rienced teachers. Ellis Gregg = 
horthand. Our pupils get positions and keep them 


C. E. Howard, Mgr. W..Boucher, Prin. . 


Von Meyerinck School of Music 


841 Fulton St., San Francisco. Established 1895” 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on 

the Pacific Coast-offering’all advantages of Eastern 
and European conservatoriés for a musical 
education. Prospectus upon isitors to 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis, are invited to examine the 
exhibit of the school, Educational Building, Catifornia 
‘School Exhibit. 


HOINITT’sS 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Don’t Carry 
A Yoke 


If your work seems drudgery—if you feel 
like a man in a yoke, you have not found 
your proper place in the world. To be suc- 
cessful your work must be congenial—work 
that you can put your heart into. 

We can help you qualify, in your spare 
time, for promotion, or a more profitable oc- 
Cupation, or to commence work at a better 
salary than if you started without training. 

We do this through our system of training 
by mail. Our courses are inexpensive— 
from $10 up. Text books are furnished 
free. The booklet 


“1001 Stories of Success’ 
gives a thousand and one examples of how 
our training has enabled our students to 
qualify for advancement, and for good sal- 
aried positions. This booklet will be sent 
free to all who fill in and mail to us 


= 


14th year; incomparably the most beautiful 


Will positively gure Sprains, Sores, Swelling 
Uleers, Rheumatism, Pains, Chafed Breast, Woun 5, 
Saddle Galls, Collar Galls, Weak Knees, and Ankles 0 
Horses, and Cows, Swelled Udder. _ It will absolutel 
cure Fever in feet on man, old and fresh Sores, an 
will positively prevent Blood Poison by Barbed Wire 
Cuts, Contusions and Prickings by nail in the hoof. 

. A. M., 320 Sansome 


International Correspondence Schools, | 
Bex 847, SCRANTON, PA. place. Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, 
Please send me your bookiet,"*1001 Stories of Success,’’ 
20 8 explain how | can 4 fer "the — home comforts, superior instruction, fits for 
Advertising Writ KBookk 
Show Care Ww Sten< W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 
an. u an e 
ine, Miniex E LO PARK Cc 
Carpet Designer Mining Engineer | | MEN ALIFORNIA 
Book cover “ BulldingContractor] ' 
' Oivil Service Sanitary Engineer § ' 
! w for Clerks erman Edison 
and Stenographers Snaniah THE GREATEST LOTION FOR HORSES OF THE AGE 
i 


Trial bottle twenty-five cents. 
Street, S. F 


| 
i 
1 2601 College Ave., BERKELEY, CAL. 
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